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As soon as men began to study, they began to 
review. The records of review exercises are as old 
as literature itself. The early Talmudic doctors 
say: “ Whoso learns the law and does not review 
it, is like a man who sows and does not reap.” 


One of the more important themes of interest in 
the Sunday-school world just now is the training of 
teachers in and for their work. An address on this 
theme from such a man as Dr. MacVicar, of Mont- 
real, as given in our columns this week, is sure to have 
the attention of very many readers. This address 
completes our series from the Atlanta Convention. 


“T was converted out of a twenty-five-cent 
Bible,” said a well-known Christian worker. There 
18 al encouragement in that fact to the humble lay- 
man who cannot afford a Bagster, or a Tract Society 
Teachers’ Bible, with “ Levant binding, limp side, 
and flap-edge.” A handsomely bound Bible is 
beyond question a treasure to the man who can 
afford it; but the same truths can be found in a 
twenty-five-cent copy of the Bible Society's edition ; 
and the same gospel can be gained or preached from 
the one as from the other. 


Although, as we say in another column, there is an 
advantage in looking back to gain stimulus or 
Warning from the lessons of the past, it is unques- 
Honably true that no one who looks back for the 
Purpose of finding satisfaction in his performance or 
attainments to likely to make such further progress 


world have never yet come up to their own ideal. 
That is always Jefore them, not behind. If they 
think they have reached it, their highest ambition is 
gone. There could not be a better illustration of 
this truth than in the answer recently given by the 
sculptor Ward to the question of a visitor to his 
studio, “ Which is your best work, Mr. Ward?” 
“My best work? Oh!—the one I am going to do 
next.” That's it! It isthe next thing, not the last, 
which ought to have our heart and head and hands, 
in whatever sphere we work. Our next book, or 
picture, or poem, or sermon, or speech, or editorial, 
or lesson outline, or kind deed, or generous gift, or 
evidence of friendship, or proof of our Christian dis- 
cipleship, ought to be better than our last, better 
than anything which has gone before it. Unless we 
look forward with this expectation there will be little 
of new attainment for us, and in the end nothing 
of real comfort in the thought of what we formerly 
accomplished. 


Various reports from England indicate that con- 
siderable progress has been made in temperance 
work in that country during the past few months. 
The English workers fiad their task more laborious 
than the corresponding effort in America. The 
lower classes in London are more accustomed to the 
free use of malt liquors; and public sentiment in 
Scotland, as far as the use of spirits is concerned, 
is little in advance of the current New England 
opinion of half a century ago. Furthermore, a 
man like the Earl of Shaftesbury, who explicitly 
avows his belief in total abstinence, is looked upon 
with mild amazement by his social peers and 
inferiors. Some of the bishops of the Established 
church are apathetic, and some even advocate 
“moderate drinking.” But the ordinary workers 
perceive that an uncompromising position is neces- 
sary, and their firmness has had an effect even 
upon men like Mr. Gladstone, who has lately made 
a guarded statement in favor of regulating the liquor 
traffic. Of the clergy, Canon Farrar is now out- 
spoken in his advocacy of total abstinence ; and the 
Right Rev. Frederick Temple, Bishop of Exeter, 
has lately counselled the introduction of temper- 
ance lesson-books in elementary schools. Bishop 
Temple was one of the contributors to Essays 
and Reviews, and certainly cannot be accused of 
bigotry. Considerable help seems likely to come 
from men of culture, who have hitherto held aloof 
from temperance work in Great Britain. 

It is always a matter of bitter complaint, among 
the Roman Catholics, that they are charged with 
unduly worshiping the Virgin Mary. They care- 
fally explain that they pay divine worship to God 
only, and that prayers are addressed to Mary as the 
first of created beings, and as an effective mediator 
between men and her Son. On this ground they 
entreat us to perceive the difference between the 
latria which belongsto God and the Ayperdulia 
which they gladly offer to Mary. That the priests 
understand this may be admitted; but examples are 
shown daily of the utter inability of the common 
people to comprehend the purely philosophical dis- 
tinctions with which Roman Catholic theology 
abounds. Here, for instance, is the May number 
of The Guardian Angel, a child’s paper approved 





a he ought to strive for, 


The best workers in this 


adopted as “the month of Mary,” the paper is 
filled with articles in her honor. A few sentences, 
not unduly torn from their surroundings, will show 
the alarming extent towhich the Roman Catholic 
child is taught to look to Mary, rather than Christ, 
for salvation: “The musical voices of the happy 
children, singing hymns to the Blessed Mother, 
floated on the breeze, and up to the Mother's 
throne in heaven.” “ The sisters, together with the 
children, offered up their prayers to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. A miracle was enacted; when the 
little girl reached home, her mother was better.” 
“ Our most gracious Queen heard the prayers of her 
sweet little subjects, and restored her beloved 
mother.” “ Little children, ever pray to the Bleased 
Virgin, and always serve and honor her, and your 
path though life will be joyful, and your death 
happy.” ‘“Solemnly consecrate yourself to the 
service of the Blessed Virgin, . . . the refuge of 
sinners.” If Mary is the refuge of sinners, what is 
the mission of her Son? 


No more baseless fiction has ever found popular 
currency than the charge that the Sunday-school 
tends to leasen parental responsibility. Yet hardly 
a week passes when this charge is not publicly 
repeated in one form or another, in the editorial 
utteranees of a religious journal, in the formal reso- 
lutions of an ecclesiastical body, or in the sermon or 
printed contribution of some well-known clergyman. 
To take one illustration fromr many out of our very 
latest exchanges, a Boston paper, in giving a summary 
of the Sunday-school statistics compiled for the 
Atlanta Convention, says: “In how many families 
the schools have lessened or destroyed the feeling of 
responsibility in parents for the religious instruction 
of their children, the report, unfortunately, cannot 
tell.” Now in answer to such an ignorant fling as 
this it is sufficient to say, that although the actual 
statistics in the line indicated cannot well be 
obtained, it is easy to arrive at them approximately 
by comparative statistics. When the boards of edu- 
cation can show in how many families the public 
schools have lessened or destroyed the feeling of 
responsibility in parents for the household instruc- 
tion of their children; when the medical associations 
can show in how many families the employment of 
skilled physicians in cases of sickness has lessened 
or destroyed the responsibility in parents for the 
proper care of their children’s health; when the 
various ecclesiastical bodies can show in how many 
families attendance at church has lessened or destroyed 
a responsibility for worship at the household altar, 
and in how many other families the social prayer- 
meeting has lessened or destroyed a sense of respon- 
sibility for prayer in the closet ;—then it will be easy 
to tell in how many families the Sunday-school has 
lessened or destroyed the feeling of responsibility in 
parents for the religious instruction of their chil- 
dren. But until that time a minister or an editor 
ought to be ashamed of himself for making use of 
such intolerable nonsense about.the Sunday-school. 


THE VALUE OF LOOKING BACK. 


Looking back has its advantages in all matters of 
practical life. Although it is not right to broode 
over the past, as if our best things were there, it is 
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warnings and inspirations to be gathered out of the 
former days of our own experience, or of the history 
of our family, our echool, our church, our nation, 
our race, which may be made every way profitable, 
and which can be looked for from no other direction. 

Both the Old Testament and the New abound in 


' 
i 
t such recognitions of this truth as “ Remember,” 
' “ Thou ehalt remember,” “ Do ye not remember?” 
{ 
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and the establishing of some feast, or the setting up 

of some memorial altar or pillars, for the recalling 

of the days and events of old to generations 

which were to come, Indeed, there is little hope of 

progress, and there will be little desire for it, where 

the achievements and the failures of former days 
are kept wholly out of sight. If those who went 
before us learned anything, we ought to have the 
advantage of their acquirements. If they made 
mistakes, it is well for us to know what they were, 
that we may avoid them. We want to begin where 
they left off, rather than to start where they 
started; and to do this we must be familiar with 
their history and their progress, 

Peculiarly in an insticution of learning has this 
truth importance; for, in addition to all the gain 
which cvmes from a study of the lessons of the past, 
there is here a stimulating and inspiring force in a 
good record which needs to be maintained by those 
who are now under the influence of the institution, 
and who are to be its new representatives. In 
England the universities and principal preparatory 
schools give a great deal more prominence to what 
they have done than to what they propose to do. 
In this country, while there is at the best but little 
of antiquity to make prominent, the record of 
results for a century or two is shown quite as 
clearly in the distinguished names of those gradu- 
ated by our colleges and academies, as in anything 

, else American. Hence it is that from Harvard and 

Yale to Kenyon and Trinity the colleges are point- 

° ing with justifiable pride to the roll of their more 
honored alumai; and the undergraduate students 

of there institutions receive no unimportant impress 

from the character thus assured to their Alma Mater. 

iB Among academies and other preparatory schools 
q of a high order those of New England have unques- 
, tionabiy had the lead thus far; and they have been 
helped to keep this lead through the prominence 
ii given to their work in the often published lists of 
‘ great men whom they have had a part in training, 

\ The bi-centennials of such schools as Dummer 
Academy, the Hopkins Grammar Schools of New 
" Haven and Hartford, and the Boston Latin School, 
h | and the centennials, semi-centennials, and quarter 
centennials of schools of either less or greater note 
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} a than these, have done much, with their displayed 
Hi i records, to impress upon the public mind the idea 
» i that peculiar success in the early education of those 
Bh who seek distinction in statesmanship, the learned 
) 


professions, or commercial pursuits, is attained in 
academies like those of Boston, Andover, Exeter, 
Newbury, New Haven, East Hampton, Quincy, or 
Concord. 

Here, for example, is Phillips Academy, at Ando- 
ver, Massachusetts, about to celebrate its centennial. 
It commands general attention at the start by show- 
ing in its list of alumni no less than fifteen college 
presidents, and one hundred professors in colleges 
and professional schools, including Presidents Kirk- 
land and Quincy of Harvard, Siearns of Amherst, 
Woods of Bowdoin, Aiken of Union, and Durant of 
the University of California; Professors Short of 
Columbia, Yvung of Princeton, and Whitney of 
| Harvard: also such poets as Oiiver Wendell Holmes, 
Ray Palmer, and Nathaniel P. Willis; such scholars 

as Horatio B. Hackett and George P. Marsh ; such 
divines as Bishops Stevens, Howe, and Clark, 
Dea. William Adams, Jonathan F. Stearns, Hub- 
bard Winslow, and Ezra Stiles Gannett; such mis- 
sionaries as Dra. William Goodell, Danie] Temple, and 
Daniel Poor; such men of science as Samuel F. B. 
Morse and Alvan Olark, together with a long list 
tiore of men of national or even of world-wide 
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reputation. The history of euch a school is not of 
local importance ; nor can its influence be circum- 
scribed within the limits of a single country. It has 
had no unimportant part in evangelizing the world, 
and in uplifting and educating the race. Who, 
indeed, can say that he has no reason to be grateful 
for his personal share in the benefits conferred on 
humanity by the alumni of Phillips Academy at 
Andover ? 





PREPARING THE WAY. 


There is a plant which grows in the southern part 
of Italy, and in other Mediterranean countries, called 
the Indian fig, or giant prickly pear. It belongs to 
the cactus family, and is chiefly used for hedges. It is 
almost impossible to kill this homely and hardy 
plant; it grows if a joint of the stem is stuck in 
the earth, or on the top of a stone wall, or merely 
laid on the ground. Its most notable characteristic 
consists of spines, an inch or an inch and a half in 
length, from two to six of which grow in a whorl. 
Through a hedge formed of this forbidding plant it 
is impossible to go; a horse cannot break it down, 
nor can a hen steal beneath it. Even the fruit is 
covered with bristles and filled with seeds; but it is 
refreshing and cheap, furnishing food to the poorer 
classes, who gather it on a pointed pole and 
patiently rub off the bristles. The green stem- 
joints are eaten by goats and donkeys, which pick 
them out by avoiding the sharp spines. Nor does 
the usefulness of this ugly plant end here. The 
lava-fields around Mount tna are covered with it, 
for it is the plant used first of all to break down and 
fertilize the lava-beds. A handful of soil is put 
down, and a joint or leaf thrown upon it, which soon 
takes root. The rock crumbles very fast, and after 
a few years fig-trees are set out, as the second plant 
to aid in making vegetable soil. 

There are men and women in the world whose 
duty is something like that of this Italian plant. 
They may be rough, uncouth, forbidding ; and their 
own achievements may have little value save as a 
defense or a preparation. The hedge has its use as 
well as the fair flower in the garden it surrounds. 
If the rocky soil be not pulverized and enriched by 
patient labor, it will never give to the world half its 
proper return. The pioneers in any enterprise are 
the men who make success possible. Their work is 
hard, their exjoymenta few, their contact unpleasant, 
and their reward not yet. Even if they see the prom- 
ise, they cannot enjoy it. But— 

“They are the builders whose work is immortal, 
Crowned by the vaulting that covers us all.” 


Not every life need wholly be devoted to prepara- 
tory work; but such toil must of necessity take a 
large part of the time of the most favored laborer. 
It is God's will that we doa great deal of drudgery. 
The minister must prepare and preach two sermons a 
week, whatever his mood. The doctor must drive 
weary miles on a stormy night. The lawyer must 
devote patient study to tedious cases. The editor 
must put his paper to press at the bidding of an 
inexorable clock. The teacher must take class after 
class through the same tedious steps. Nay, more, the 
weary mother must care for her children morning by 
morning, and prepare three meals every day of the 
year. Probably the world does not show a more 
tiresome task than the unending work of a woman 
ina house. But if no children were reared, and no 
bread baked, the evangelist could not preach Christ, 
nor the astronomer peer between the planet Mercury 
and the sun. After all, the humblest toil is sweet, if 
it be done for Christ's sake; the most conspicuous 
achievement is dust and ashes, if its motive be a 
selfish one. God gives us our work; and it is our 
duty to do it. Nobody is absolvad from the 
last half, at any rate, of that catechiam answer 
which teaches the child to say that it is neces- 
sary “to learn and labor truly to get mine own 
living, and to do my duty in that state of life unto 
which it shall please God to ca}! me.” 





APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


BY H. H. BROWNE, M.D. 
Who strolls to-day among the apple-trees, 
Grandly arrayed in a rare wealth of bloom, 
That charms to dalliance the gentle breeze, 
To breathe the fragrance of their sweet perfume, 


There much to please the senses hears and sees, 
Beneath the fairy domes of pink and red, 

Alive with music of the birds and bees, 
Piped softly down from branch and bloom o’erhead. 


All earth is beautiful, the sky above 
Smiles down o’er all a benison of peace, 
A sense of restfalness, and joy, and love, 
Gives to the mind from care and toil surcease. 


Fain one would linger in the calmful hours 

Of sweet June days, and share its peace and bliss, 
As toilless dreamers in fair sunland bowers, 

Nor seek nor wish for rarer joy than this, 


But change will come—a silent change o’er all— 
And kushed will be the song of bird and bee, 

And flowers will fade, and leaves will cere and fall, 
And sadder eyes a sadder scene will see. 


And he who strolls the orchard trees among 
In autamn time will miss the golden rays 

Of summer's sun, and songs by glad birds sung, 
And odored breezes of the vanished days. 


But, glad the thought, though leaf and bloom no more 
Are there the fancy and the eye to please; 

The rambler then will find a precious store 
Of ripened fruit beyond the worth of these. 


So, when the bloomful summer days are o’er, 
When comes the sadder autumn of men’s lives, 
May it be found that then a precious store, 
The priceless harvest of good work survives. 





INSTRUCTION IN NORMAL CLASSES.* 
BY THE REV. D. H. MAC VICAR, LL.D. 

The design of normal classes, in connection with Sun- 
day-school work, is to increase the efficiency of Sunday- 
school teachers. In many respects such classes are like 
other classes in our common schools and colleges. A few 
years ago, when the International lesson scheme was 
advanced, it met with some honest opposition and real 
resistance on the part of some good and distinguished 
men. We have been gratified, however, to find that 
these good men have discovered their error, have made 
their confession, and are now foremost in the ranks of 
those who maintain the scheme. It may be that this 
matter of normal classes requires still a little discussion 
and ventilation; but let me guard myself at the outset 
against misunderstanding. We who plead for this method 
ot training are not disposed to say that it is the on/y way 
in which we can gecure well-qualified and successful 
teachers for our youth in our Sunday-schools; but we 
venture the assertion that it is one of the best ways to 
reach that end. It might be rash to presume, in secular 
education, that none but the graduate of a normal school 
or a college should be employed as a teacher; that none 
but those who had attained to a diploma as Bachelor or 
Master of Arts is qualified for the teaching work. It 
might be rash to say in respect to all medical quacks, 
that they have never cured a patient, or that they have 
never failed to poison him. The fact is, they may be as 
successful as those who are well authenticated in the 
practice of theirart. It would be rash for me to presume 
that an ignorant lawyer never gained a case for his client, or 
that an ignorant divine never delivered a good gospel 
sermon; but, notwithstanding these facts, they only prove 
the rule—they are only exceptions. Who in this enlight- 
ened day would fora moment abstain from pleading for 
proper training in the case of all the exceptions I have 
mentioned? There are excellent teachers who know 
nothing about normal classes—who have never passed 
through them; yet we affirm their efficiency would be 
greatly increased by the adoption of the method I am 
about to discuss. 

We concede the fact that there are “born” teachers; 
men and women of deep insight in the things of God and 
the things of men; men and women of great good sense; 
baptized with the Holy Ghost; full of zeal, and able to 
impreas the lesson of Ged’s truth upon the minds and 
consciences of those whom they teach. We grant that 1t 
is frequently God's method to employ feeble influences— 
the weak things of the world to confound the mighty. 
And we venture to plead most strenuously, at the outset, 
in favor of doing s great deal of the work in our 
homes. The family is God’s institution, and he who 
touches it, and he who divides and corrupts it, is alike 
the enemy of both God and man; and he who fails to see 
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that in the household God has cc. red mighty spiritual 
forces for the cultivation and education of manhood 
betrays the most lamentable ignorance. I venture to 
say that all our heroes do not fall upon the battle-field; 
we find them in our homes,—the fathers, mothers, broth- 
ers, and sisters, lifting up the men of the future to sit 
with Christ in heavenly places: conquering turbulent 
spirits, and leading them to victories greater than those 
achieved with the clash of arms. I have no doubt at all 
that, in the concessions I have made, I have said what 
will be found to be correct, and that Jesus himself, in the 
end, will say to the many humble and obscure ones, who 
never appear upon platforms of conventions, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servants! You have been faithful over 
a few things, I will make you rulers over many things. 
Enter into the joy of thy Lord!” 

Now, having conceded so much, I venture to urge 
certain pleas in favor of such classes as I have mentioned. 

In the first place, they seem to me to be demanded by 
the very spirit and method of God’s book. The spirit of 
the Bible is # spirit of light, and not of darkness. God 
the Holy Ghost is not in alliance with the ignorance of 
superstition. Ignorance is not the mother of Devotion, 
she is the mother of Degradation and Shame. No man 
has a right to claim to be on special terms of intimacy 
with the Master, or entitled to receive his approval and 
enjoy his favor, simply upon the ground of the obscurity, 
the incongruity, the confusion, and the darkness with 
which he frequently presents lessons in God's word. I 
believe that the Lord is the author of order; that the 
Holy Spirit is the aathor of knowledge, and that the 
Holy Spirit comes to a man and helps him, and crowns 
his efforts with success, when those efforts have not been 
characterized by pointlessness and stupidity, but by 
method and order, and when the truth has been laid 
before the mind of the pupil in the proper manner. Why, 
God himself has again and again conferred distinguished 
honor upon the well-trained teacher! You remember 
the great family man of antiquity, and you recall what 
God said, “I know that he will command his children and 
household after me;” and you recollect that when God 
chose a peculiar people to be custodian of his truth, the 
witness for him, that he selected a man distinguished for 
what ?—for atiainments, for his education, to be teacher 
of that nation,—Moses, learned in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, mighty in word and deed. You recollect that 
when God organized his church, and brought her into 
visible being, somewhat afier the manner of our modern 
conventions, he instituted the order of prophets and 
priests,—Levites,—men who were charged with this very 
work of teaching. And they did not depend simply on 
the spirit of inspiration. He set up a class of prophets, 
in which young men were to be trained to this very busi- 
ness of educating the young and the old, and of teaching 
them in the things of the Lord; and in the fullness of 
time, when God's prophecy was unfolding itself, and God 
became incarnate and lived among men, what character 
did he see fit to assume? That of a ruler, or a prince, or a 
saviour? No. Hecameasateacher. ‘“ We know,” said 
good old Nicodemus, “that thou art a teacher sent of 
God.” Christ himself organized a normal class, and drew 
around him the material he wanted to be moulded by his 
own hand, and taught lessons in the principles of 
bis kingdom and the methods of instruction,—lessons never 
approached and never surpassed by any master that ever 
appeared on the Lord’s footstool. And so effectually did 
they conduct the work that when they were about to 
graduate he gave them a diploma, and the grand mission 
that is summed up in this single sentence: “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature, 
teaching them, and observing all things that I have com- 
manded you.” And when that little college of apostles, 
that normal class, was strengthened by the addition of 
another member, you recollect the sort of man that was 
selected—__Saul of Tarsus, a man combining all the best 
products of Greek and Roman culture, a man skilled in 
the learning of the schools of philosophy and literature, 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel; and even then he 
was sent to school in Arabia, to be taught himself, that 
he might study and prepare himself to become the great 
teacher of God’s verities to the Gentiles. I plead, then, 
for such systematic training as can only be gained in 
normal classes, for ihe second reason that it is only 
reasonable that Sunday-school teachers should have a 
competent knowledge of their text-book, the Bible. I say 
competent knowledge. What would be thought if a man 
Were to attempt to teach astronomy and discourse to his 
flock after the style of Mr. J asper of Richmond? What 


Would be thought of a man who would attempt to teach: 


Seology, and not be able to name even the strata that 
Compose the crust of the earth? What would be thought 
of the man ‘professing to teach the higher mathematics, 





who had not yet learned the multiplication-table, the 
foundation of all mathematics, What would be thought 
of the Sunday-school teacher iti our day who should pro- 
fess to teach God’s book without knowing its elements? 
And let me say it is not an easy task to master the ele- 
ments of this grand old book! God’s truth is infinite, 
and it teaches all things,—all human relations and all 
sciences. With what feelings of scorn are we sometimes 
constrained to look upon those who proudly arrogate to 
themselves the title of scientists because they deal with 
beetles, bugs, creeping things, plants, and such like, while 
they know nothing of the greatest of all sciences, that 
which is inclusive of all the rest,—the science of God and 
his truth. 

It is not an easy matter to master the book in a suffi- 
cient degree even to be a competent teacher of an infant 
class, or a Bible class, or one of our ordinary Sunday-school 
classes. The man who is weak as a preacher or a teacher 
in the word of God is weak in everything ; anda man who 
is strong in God’s word, be he teacher or preacher, is strong 
in everything, 

Thirdly, I plead for these classes on the third ground ; 
namely, that they are fitted to give the Sunday-school 
teacher a proper comprehension of the dignity and sacred- 
ness of his high calling. What higher distinction can a 
man seek than to be acoworker withGod? What higher 
honor can any of us aspire to than to follow the steps of 
Jesus Christ as a teacher? Dignity! Why, we are the 
ambassadors of Christ! As though God did beseech 
you by us, “I pray you, brethren, in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” Dignity, yes, and sacredness, per- 
tain to this office ! 

What more solemn trust can be put into any hands than 
the care of a soul, the care of a class ata time when souls 
are plastic and easily moulded by the infiuences to which 
they aresubjected ? Why speak of other professions ? Why 
speak of the lawyer as having great issues in his hand? 
Yes, great issues sometimes, and sometimes great swindles 
as well. Why speak of the physician as having a most 
responsible position ? Surely he has, but, for all, he is only 
dealing with this poor earthly tabernacle, which, in spite 
of all he can do, will fall to pieces in his hands. But you 
who teach, we who have souls in our hands, are dealing 
with an imperishable essence; with beings that will live 
as long as God himself, and that will bear the impress of 
our hands upon them to all eternity. It is only when a 
teacher is brought face to face with his work in proper 
professional manner in the training of the normal class 
that he rises to the proper conception of the sacredness of 
his work. We might learn a lesson from our enemies 
It has been my lot’ to live near the Jesuits for eighteen 
years. My home is in the heart of the great stronghold 
of Romanism on this continent. I have watched their 
ways, | have studied their doctrines, I know their 
methods, I am acquainted with their tricks, and I am 
bound to say that they understand most thoroughly the 
sacredness of the relation that is constituted between the 
teacher and pupil. They know well how to lay their 
hands upon the young. They have schools and normal 
classes, their schools for technical training, and they insist 
upon such training constantly and most thoroughly. We 
have made inroads upon them. Some eight years ago 
@ man was set on foot by the church to which I belong to 
go amongst these French Jesuits. To-day we have forty- 
one missionaries in the field, and nineteen students, in 
addition, in training for the same field, Six priests, through 
their labors, have been brought over from the ranks of the 
Jesuits to the Protestant faith. Three of these last winter 
sat in my clase-room every day of the week, listening to 
my teaching of the word of God. I have learned from 
their lips,—not merely from hearsay, not from inflamma- 
tory books, but from themselves as well as from their 
writers,—and I repeat that their zeal in caring for the 
young, and in adapting themselves to the instruction of 
the young, might well furnish us a wise example. But 
suffer a word, noi of counsel, but of suggestion, I know 
that the people of this great empire are perfectly compe- 
tent to look after their own affairs. I know they will not 
thank anybody for interfering with them. I know all this, 
but I will say that from a most intimate knowledge of the 
system of Jesuitism to which I have alluded, I am free to 
say 1t before this venerable assembly, that the system is 
bad from circumference to centre,—bad for the human 
heart, bad for the human conscience, bad for the house- 
hold, bad for human wealth, bad for human freedom ; and 
if you will take a hint from one who knows, it will be 
this: by all means—and especially by the means of train- 
ing teachers to reach the young in our Sunday-schools— 
by all means, as you value your freedom, and as you value 
your historic past, resist to the utmost the encroach- 
ments of the Jesuits. 

Fourthly, I bold that such training is indispensable in 





order to give to a teacher the proper personal indepen- 
dence, I have attended conventions and assemblies of 
various sorts, both in this country and Europe, and I am 
free to say to you that a little sanctified impudence is 
exceedingly useful about conventions ; and a little of the 
self-same spirit in a milder form, the spirit of indepen- 
dence, is quite indispensable to a teacher. I am not here to 
dispense with helps. I have no war to wage against 
crutches of any sort, They are exceedingly needful for 
invalids, and persons who are not able to walk, but 
unsightly and unseemly for strong, healthy men and 
women, such as I see before me here. Nevertheless, 
make use of all the helps you can throw into the crucible 
of your mind, all the material you may get from the 
press and from books. Dissolve it. Make it your own; 
then be independent! Especially be independent in your 
method. A preacher may get a good thought now and 
then from another man’s sermon, but if he should attempt 
to repeat the sermon it would be a failure. He needs to 
have a plan of hisown. And it 1s precisely so with the 
teacher. It may be that there are many teachers who 
cannot adopt a plan ready made to their hand. In Lon- 
don, England, there are some literary drudges who pre- 
pare and print hundreds of sermons, and sell them for a 
few pence all over the land. And poor little fellows do 
their reading and praying ina good many desks, going 
over them parrot-like, getting through Sunday after 
Sunday in this fashion. Now I submit that a Sunday- 
school teacher should not stoop to any such methods, 
They should cultivate their own idiosyncrasies—their 
own sanctified idiosyncrasies; and I hold that no conven- 
tion, that no International scheme of lessons even, has 
any right to interfere with my peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies as a teacher. Independence is quite indispensable 
if you are to advance in your calling. More than this, if 
you are to resist the injurious forces with which you are 
brought into contact, you must not forget that there are 
multitudes who love to do the work of the devil as Bishop 
Colenso with his little mathematical blasphemies, the 
essays of Emerson and others from Boston, with their 
vague pantheistic notions, which you may read from the 
end or beginning of the book as you please, and make as 
much sense one way as the other. We have not forgotten 
Tyndall with his prayer-gauge, challenging God Almighty 
to please little man by working a miracle and dis- 
pelling his doubts. We have not forgotten the strange delu- 
sions of Huxley, who professes to heal the wounds of 
humanity by simply assuring us that we are uncreated 
masses of molecules, whatever that means; and we have 
not forgotten the ravings of Darwin, who wants us to 
believe that our great-grandfathers were all monkeys, 
and that we did not descend from one gardener who was, 
who, as Spurgeon says, was expelled from the garden because 
he stole his master’s fruit. I say we have not forgotten 
these things. But the point I wish to make is this; that 
it needs some degree of personal independence—indepen- 
dence secured by proper culture in these training classes, to 
enable a man or woman, in these days of magazines, and 
daily papers, and of reviews innumerable, and books to 
read them, to permit them to sink by their own weight. 
I close by calling attention to the fifth and perhaps 
most essential feature of the value of such classes, They 
are needed to furnish to the teacher a proper technical 
education in the art of teaching. In this technical edu- 
cation I should include many things,—probably quite as 
many as Dr. Vincent has indicated in his supplemental 
scheme. I should certainly begin as I did when I taught 
such a class by initiating every teacher in the proper 
method of discovering the scope of the lesson to be taught. 
Untold mischief is done, and an untold amount of error 
conveyed, by simply misrepresenting or overlooking the 
scope of the lesson, and teaching from it things that its 
author never designed to express. I should then go on 
to show the teacher how to arrange the points and heads of 
his discourse to be treated before his class. That this 
should be clearly impressed on the mind, I should then 
introduce the teacher to,a most valuable region, and one 
jn which a great deal of mischief has been done, namely, 
the true method of illustration. What is illustration? 
It is simply to serve these three purposes ; namely, to 
make the truth plain, to make the truth impressive, and 
to make it memorable. When an illustration fails in one 
of these results, it fails in them all, and it is worse than 
useless. And these pretty little stories, and these bewitch- 
ing representations, printed i extenso in some Sunday- 
school books,—books far inferior in moral instruction to 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” and that fail to make God's truth plain 
and impressive,—sbould be ruled out of order. I should 
then proceed to initiate the teacher into the mysteries of 
questioning ; show him which questioning serves, before 
the lesson begins, to reduce the conceit of boys and girls; 
the use which these questions are intended to serve dur- 
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ing the time of teaching to bring out what is in the mind 
of the child, and what is in the lesson at the same time, 
and to fit the one into the other; and the use these ques- 
tions are intended to serve at the close of the lesson by 
way of review, and fixing the whole lesson upon the mind 
and conscience and heart and character of the pupil 
forever. In addition to this work of teaching the scope of 
the lesson, and proper analysis, and its proper illustration, 
and the use of questions, there is another subject of 
vast importance, and one which, if properly understood, 
would relieve the superintendent of a great deal of trou- 
ble and anxiety; namely, tosecure attention by a proper 
disposition of the pupils in the class. Sometimes Willie 
is exceedingly mischievous, and if you put him beside 
Johnnie you will find that his mischief is neutralized, 
that there will be no sympathy between them. We find 
that by simple isolation we may secure attention. Now 
you must securs attention by the eye; then also by the 
voice; then by questioning’; then by illustrations. Let 
them be thoroughly in hand. Let the teacher have full 
possession of them, and be able to introduce them at the 
moment they are needed. 

These suggestions I have wrought out by my own 
experience. A few years ago, in a convention at Mont- 
real, I ventured to speak upon the theme. My views 
were opposed. Some people there were benighted enough 
to think that, if they became intelligent, God the Holy 
Spirit would take his flight from us; and they actually 
pleaded that ignorant, uninstructed teachers were the 
best. 1 ventured to form a class, and after a time suc- 
ceeded in gathering together three hundred teachers in 
my classes in that city. I went farther, and proposed 
that the teachers pass a written examination ; and not only 
the teachers in that class, but boys and girls in our 
Sunday-school, gladly enrolled themselves for a written 
examination upon the Bible lessons which they had been 
studying, such as they were passing in our common 
schools and academies. Iam not alone in this work of 
the normal class. The time is not far distant when every 
village and town, and almost every congregation, will have 
its normal class, conducted by the pastor or some com- 
petent person. AndI goa little farther, and urge that 
instruction in the art of Bible teaching be introduced 
as a part of the curriculum of our theological seminaries ; 
and that the man who is to receive his lessons from the 
Presbytery or other body should know how to manage a 
Sunday-school, and how to manage normal classes as well. 

Let all the theological seminaries throughout these 
United States adopt this rule, and we shall have an era 
of teaching that has never been seen in the church of 
God, in its work with and for the young. I do believe 
that normal classes are eminently fitted to promote the 
success of Sunday-school work. Hold that your work 
is not done until the child’s soul is saved, until Jesus 
Christ has him in his hand; and then he shall never 
perish, neither shall any pluck him out of his hand, 


HAPPY DODD; 


OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
CHAPTER XIX, 


The next Sunday, when Happy came to her little class 
she found a great bunch of wild honeysuckles waiting for 
her. 

“Say!” shouted Jack. “Fred Park said I must fetch 
them to ye, Miss Happy; them’s pinxter bloomies,” 

“They are very, very pretty,” said Happy, stepping into 
the next room to lay aside her bonnet and speak to Mrs. 
Packard. Jack waylaid her as she came out, his queer 
freckled face and sparkling eyes alight with sly mis- 
chief, 

“Say,—ain’t he gettin’ sweet on you, ain’t Fred? I 
bet he is,” 

“ Jack!” said Happy, coloring violently, “don’t talk in 
that way: it is not right or proper. I cannot have it.” 

“ Fac’! for all that,” rejoined the irrepressible boy. 

Happy wisely said no more, but began the lesson at 
once. She was disturbed very much lately by the discov- 
ery that other people knew and talked about her intimacy 
with Fred Park. It had been a pleasure of her own, 80 
dear, so unacknowledged, that she did not once think it 
was seen and commented on ; and she felt uneasy that the 
tone of these comments was not altogether respectful to 
him, but rather pitiful of her. When school was over, she 
gathered up her flowers to go, saying quietly to Jack: 
“Tell Mr. Park I am much obliged to him.” 

“ Well, he was a comin’ to fetch ’em hisself,” answered 
the unabashed Jack, “but he hada reg’lar high a Sat’+ 





day night; I see him when he come up stairs: can’t fool 
me sayin’ he’s sick abed to-day. Sho! I guess I know! 
seen dad too many times! ” 

Happy did not say anything. She turned away sick at 
heart, and slowly went over to Mies Vinny’s. 

“ Well, if you hain’t got a how-pot now!” exclaimed 
the old lady, as her guest came in with the sheaf of glow- 
ing roseate blooms in her hand. “Don’t lay ’em down, 
Happy, they’re dreadful sticky ; wait till 1 fetch a jar for 
’em,”—and she brought out of the cupboard an old blue 
china vase, in which the soft, deep pink blossoms shone 
resplendent. 

“ Han’some, ain’t they |” 

Miss Lavinia’s one passion now was for flowers. Her 
little yard was gay with them all the year; not merely 
the commonest, but beds of brilliant tulips, clumps of 
June lilies, scarlet amaryllis, the great flaming cup of the 
perennial poppy, deep pansies, epicy carnations, rare roses, 
rank geraniums: all the result of her skill and eare,—for 
the least slip budded, bloomed, and grew to greatness under 
her deft handling. She surveyed these wild flowers with 
the sidelong look of a bird, her head on one side and her 
face beaming. But suddenly she looked round at Happy. 

“Why! what on airth ails ye, child?” she exclaimed. 
“You're whiter’n chalk. Ain’t you a doin’ too much this 
weather, Happy?” 

“Oh no, Aunt Vinny: the weather is good, I’m sure. 
I don’t feel very well,’—and Happy burst into tears. 

“Well, I am beat now! Come along into the parlor, child, 
and lay down on the sofy; you’re overdone, and you'll feel 
better when you've rested a spell. I guess we won’t go 
to meetin’ to-night, you can lay here on the sofy, an’ I’ll set 
in the winder and smell the flowers. That honeysuckle’s 
bu’stin’ full of blows, and the dew fetches the smell out.” 
So Happy lay still till tea was ready, her sore heart aching 
beyond the powerof sweet odors orthe tranquil summer 
twilight to soothe. But after tea, when Miss Vinny was 
safely established in the high-backed chair, she overthrew 
Happy’s brief equanimity directly. 

“You hain’t told me yet where you got them wild 
blows.” 

“Somebody sent them to me,” Happy managed to say. 

“H’m! somebody’s nobody! Well, I ain’t given to 
ondoo cur’osity, but I guess you’ve gin’ me an openin’ to 
say somethin’, Happy, thet I’ve ben hankerin’ to say 
quite a while. I expect I know who giv’ ye them flowers: 
and I don’t suppose you know a thing about the feller, 
no more’n a baby.” 

“T do, Aunt Vinny,” sobbed the girl. 
thing to-day by accident.” 

“ Well, I’m glad you hev. I hated awfully to break it 
to you, so to speak, seemin’ly ; I reckon he’s ben courtin’ 
on ye quite a spell.” 

“Oh no, auntie! he never said a word; he’s only been 
so kind.” 

“Kind! oh land! dredful kind, them sort is! kind to 
themselves. He aint nobody for you to go with, Happy. 
I’ve heered consider’ble talk about it lately, an’ I made 
up my mind to open your eyes pretty quick. Why, he’s 
got turned up where he was a workin’ more’n ten times, 
*cause he got drunk as a fool !” 

Expressive phrase, “drunk as a fool!” Did any one 
ever know of a wise man who got drunk? it is fools only 
who deliberately degrade themselves. They may be 
intellectual, kind-hearted, affectionate, but over all is 
folly of the worst and weakest kind. 

Happy shuddered at the idea. She did not know before 
how she loved this man, how deeply his kindness had 
entered her heart. Miss Greene laid down her spectacles, 
and looked at her pitifully, solemnly. 

“Happy, I'd rather, a sight, see you lieon that sofy 
stone-dead, than to see you a drunkard’s wife: and if 
your mother could speak out of her grave she’d tell you 
so herself. You ain’t no way strong nor healthy anyway ; 
and I should hate to have you marry the best man that 
ever was, and git broke down with care and trouble: it’s 
bad enough to be sick by yourself without havin’ a hus- 
band and childern to leok after, and like enough, more’n 
probable, a sickly set o’ them, too; but there ain’t nothin’ 
like marryin’ a drunkard, I hain’t never told ye, Happy, 
but seems as though I’d ought to, now or never; your 
father drinkt himself to death, after starvin’ his wife and 
babies clean to death, some of ’em; Almiry didn’t but 
jest live, and there’s three little graves in Bassett beside 
his that tell the story. 

“Your father was a real smart man, Happy, a likely 
man, well appearing, and as tonguey! I’ve heered folks 
say Lawyer Dodd could make a jary b’lieve black was 
white ef he set out to; but he hadn’t sense enough to 
quit drinkin.” Folks wondered Almiry darst to marry 
him, but, mercy to me! she wan’t but eighteen, and she 
never knowed but what he was clear perfection till after 


‘*T heard some- 





they was married. I tell ye, men folks is awful cute 
about that: when they’re courtin’, the words of their 
mouth is smoother’n butter, as the Bible says, but in 
their heart is war; quick as ever they’ve got their way, 
the butter melts, I tell ye! Well, you didn’t never 
know your father; thanks be to praise, he died when you 
was four weeks old, ‘Ta’n’t jest nateral nor scripteral to 
be thankful when a man’s dead, because you might think 
he'd live to repent, mebbe ; but I guess the Lord spares 
’em jest as long as there’s any hope o’ that, and he 
knows best anyway.” 

“Did you ever see my father, Aunt Vinny?” asked 
Happy. 

“Yes, I see him once, jest before he and Almiry was 
married; he come to Canterbury, and Delye Lamb, she 
come in, too, in the stage that day; she and me was 
mates to school, so I was expectin’ her, and when the 
stage come in, I see this spry young feller a settin’ up 
with the driver, and he nodded to Delye, and sez I, 
‘Who is he?’ and sez she, ‘That’s Lawyer Dodd, that’s 
a goin’ to marry our minister's daughter.’ He was real 
good lookin’, But there ’tis, you see, Happy ; he’d begun 
it then ; fust thing he run into the tavern and called for 
brandy ; we was waitin’ in the parlor for Delye’s cousin, 
who got belated somehow. His looks, nor his book- 
learnin’, nor his gifts didn’t save him, and he dragged her 
down to the edge with him afore he had to let go. Why, 
Happilony, she’d rise out o’ the grave, if she could, to 
save you from marryin’ a drinkin’ man.” 

Happy felt the weight of a dreadful conviction settling 
round her heart; she was crushed every way; one way 
involved a life-long sorrow, the other an equally enduring 
trouble that might be‘shared by her friends, if no more; 
she shrank from facing either alternative. 

“O Aunt Vinny!” she said, after a moment’s silence, 
“don’t you think there is any hope for such people? can’t 
they be cured?” 

“T don’t calculate to limit the Lord’s mercy, Happy. 
Saul was an awful cretur when he was struck down 
by grace. But I don’t want you to be tryin’ your 
hand at reformin’ a young fellow like that. You'd 
die a doin’ of it, ef you made out; and there ain’t any 
man thinks a heap of a woman who'll marry him to con- 
vert him. ’Tain’t but a chance, and you resk your life on 
it, ef nothin’ more. You hain’t no right to gamble with 
yourself that way. I s’pose the Lord can turn a drankard 
from his cups, but I don’t think a girl can. If it’s cuttin’ 
off the right hand or puttin’ out the right eye, Happy, 
hear to me, and doit! If it’s gone so fur as that with 
you, it’ll come dredful hard. I’ve been there myself, now, 
toown it; and I know it’s the heaviest kind of a cross, 
and it seems as if you couldn’t never carry it: but the 
Lord'll help, bless the Lord! I'ma livin’ woman this 
day, beholden to nobody; nobody blamin’ of me for 
bringin’ ‘em into a world of sin and pain and shame; 
nobody to molest me nor make me afraid; a clear con- 
science and a home o’ my own,—and he died in the poor- 
house years back,—died of the tremens. I tell you it was 
hard in the time on’t, cruel as the grave, Happy; but I 
sought for strength, and got it, and there’s plenty to-day 
where that come from.” j 

Miss Vinny’s eyes shone through tears. Her poor old 
head shook harder than ever; her wrinkled cheek glowed 
with a spot of wintry red ; and her voice had no uncer- 
tain sound, but rang like a call to battle in Happy’s ears. 
Would she too conquer? Her heart sank: but Miss 
Vinny went on. 

“ Mind ye, I ain’t sayin’ a word against marriage: it’s 
ordained of the Lord, when things are all right; but them 
that goes against their light ain’t ordained, I expect. I 
know there’s married folks a heap happier than I be; but 
then I dono for certain that the main end of living is to 
be happy. The catechism don’t put it so, nor the Bible 
neither. Happiness comes in jest as the blossoms do,— 
sort of consolin’, you know; but the reel thing is doin’ 
your duty, and when that’s done, why, there’s solid com- 
fort; and this world don’t end it.” 

Happy was much moved by this confidenca of Miss 
Lavinia’s; it is a great encouragement to know that 
others have tried the depths of pain and loss before us, 
and come up out of them alive and whole. It is in this 
that the power of Christ’s life lies; that he did not come 
as king and conqueror, but as one who endured all the 
trials of our own existence,—for the poor he tasted 
poverty ; for the tempted, trial; for the forsaken, deser- 
tion in his sore need, the desertion of his dearest friends ; 
for the dying, the very bitterest bitterness of death! There 
is no pang of ours he has not known, from the sorrows of 
childhood to the last agonies of violent death ; no grief he 
cannot feel with us; no anguish he does not understand 
and pity. His sympathy is the sympathy of experience, 
the experience of humanity ; but his love and help are all 
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divine, all powerful. Wonderful union of heart and 
hand! mighty provision of God for man: truly Immanuel, 
God with us; and who can be against us? 

But who is sufficient for these things? If they were 
our daily thought and hope, life would lose its terrors and 
death smile. As it is, let us all pray,—* Lord, increase 
our faith.” Happy had need to use this petition now, for 
her heart failed her. She could only give Miss Vinny 
mute tokens of her gratitude; and when the time came 
she went home without a word, and left the honeysuckles 
behind her. Miss Lavinia did not remind her of them. 

There were a few things to do after she reached home : 
Mrs. Holden’s pitcher of ice-water and plate of biscuits to 
prepare, and her room to arrange for the night ; and Ruth’s 
hair to be brushed and braided. She went through this 
mechanically ; though Ruth, seeing how heavy her eyes 
were, and how listless her motions, asked if she were ill. 
Happy said yes, because she had no explanation to offer, 
and she did indeed feel sick unto death; but it was heart- 
sickness, 

There was little sleep for herthat night. She pined as 
never before for her mother’s face, her voice, her tender 
arm. Many times she fell on her knees by the bedside, 
and with burning tears prayed for help to do right. 
Prayed, as she thought, for strength to make her own life 
miserable forever; to break her own heart,—and that 
heart itself rebelled against the prayer. It was daylight 
before she fell into troubled sleep. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——— 
THE THIEF IN THE SUGAR-CAMP. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“Thump! thump! thump!” That is what the mallet 
said as Dick’s father brought its stubby head down upon 
the head of a stake. 

“ What are you doing, father ?” 

Dick’s father didn’t tell, but shut his left eye and 
squinted with the right, as if he would say, “ Don’t you 
wish you knew, little Dickie?” Then he stuck another 
stake into the ground, and the mallet got quite hot in 
the head as it excitedly pummeled the stake, scolding 
away with a kind of growl, “Thamp! thump! thump! 
From the top of one stake to the other, Dick’s father laid a 
pole, nailing it firmly. Then he took broad slabs of bark 
from a pile near by. Standing these up against the frame- 
work of stakes, he made a kind of tent, closed at both 
ends, but open at one side. All the while, Dick’s eyes 
were lengthening into big exclamation-points. At last he 
eried out, “O father, let me use this for a sugar-camp!” 
Dick’s father didn’t say anything, but looked mysteriously 
as before, shutting, this time, his right eye and squinting 
with the left. Then he brought some bricks and made a fire- 
place,—more like a stove, though, than a fireplace. Finally 
he went into the depths of the maple orchard, where he had 
been tapping the tall, comely trees, and brought back two 
pails, a tin one anda wooden one, The tin one he put 
upon the brick stove: it was for a sap-boiler. The wooden 
pail he slipped into Dick’s hand. 

“Mine, father?” 

He nodded his head at Dick. 

“And this may I have for a sugar-camp?” pointing 
toward the bark-tent. 

“ Zactly, my son.” 

Dick went capering round that bark tent like a young 
Sioux about his first wigwam. A sugar-camp, and all 
to himself! Just think of it! The idea kept him flying 
from tree to tree by day, and at night he could hardly 
sleep. All night he was lugging sap-pails from the trees 
to his camp. It is a wonder that he didn’t wake up with 
&pain in his back after such labors. He didn’t,—but 
sprang out of bed and chirped away, fresh and lively and 
musical as a robin just out of its nest at dawn. 

Every face, though, must have its tears, and they came 
into Dick’s eyes when he visited his camp one day and 
found his boiler knocked over. There it was, down among 
Ps embers, with the ashes upon it like any penitent in 

ent, 

Who cowld have done it? The wretch! Dick con- 
eluded to forgive him that once. A second morning the 
thing was done. Who could have done it? 

“Pil—” and Dick, in imagination, visited upon the 
criminal all the penalties he had ever read about, from 
those of the Chinese on the bottom side of the globe, to 
those of the State of Maine on the top side. 

“Ob! it must be that French boy at the foot of the hill.” 

It was the only boy neighbor Dick had; and as the 
criminal must be a boy (and of course it was not Dick), it 
—it was Pierre Gaston | 


Pierre Gaston, a brown-eyed, mild-faced boy, stood at 


the door, whistling to a bluebird up in « maple by the road- 
side. Pierre had a scarlet tassel in his cap. Dick 
charged upon him like a bull upon the obnoxious color. 

“You Peer Gaston! You have been in my sugar-camp, 
stealing ; and you tipped my boiler over!” 

“ Parlez—” 

“No Pollie about it! You did it. 
sugar-camp |” 

“Sucre —” 

“No Sukie about it! ou. did it, not Sukie.” And 
Dick flourished his arms about like flails in tareshing 
time. Pierre kept quite good-natured, wondering what it 
all meant, and putting in a French word when he could 
get achance; but his smiles and bows and outlandish 
talk only affected Dick as pine boughs the fire in his 
sugar-camp. It might have ended in a fight, had not 
Madame Gaston come out, her white cap nodding, her 
pink bows flying, her tongue gibbering French, and her 
arms waving a broomstick before our knight of the sugar- 
camp. Dick thought it prudent to beat a retreat. 


He was far from a state of satisfaction. Pierre must 
have done the mischief. He would be likely to repeat it. 
“To-morrow morning,” thought Dick, “I will watch for 
him. He will be out early.” 


So about four o’clock, Dick stole out of the house, 
softly as a shadow, and made his way to the sugar-camp. 
Then he crouched in his big overcoat down by the side of 
the bark tent, and waited for Pierre. 


Dawn came at last. There were all sorts of colors in 
the sky, as if a lot of jewelers from Paris were coming to 
town, and just above the hill-tops they were hanging out 
their bright, showy goods. 

“T guess I can see now,” Dick thought, “when Peer 
comes.” 

With one eye planted at a crack in the tent like a can- 
non at a port-hole, he waited for Pierre. 

“ Hark! There’s a noise! Some one is coming into the 
camp! Clang! clang! clang! Halloo! halloo! halloo!” 
and Dick banging away on the tin pail with a stick, and 
making a wild outcry with his shrill voice, charged 
into the camp. Out of it tumbled a—bear! Yes,a 
bear; black as a bundle of darkness, and bounding away 
toward the woods! I can’t say which one was more 
frightened, the bear at Dick’s unearthly noises, or Dick at 
the sudden appearance of the bear. Both ran: one for 
the woods, and the other for the farm-house, I can’t say 
how far the bear ran. Dick didn’t stop till he was safe 
inside his father’s bed-room. His father roared well. 

“Dick, that bear was the thief. I hung up in your 
camp a squirrel that I shot the other day, and Bruin was 
after him. You'd better go and tell Peer you made a 
small mistake. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Dick’s father shook with laughter till Dick thought he 
would shake himself out of bed. 

Dick was generous to atone for a wrong while hasty to 
make a charge. With a big pail of sap in his hand as a 
peace-offering, he presented himself before Pierre, and 
made him understand somehow that Dick was sorry for 
something, that the sap was his, and that they were first- 
class friends. 

All this brought Madame Gaston to the door again, and 
she beamed on the scene like the red round harvest moon 
on a pair of lovers. The next time Dick thinks anybody 
is a thief, he means to wait and see if possibly a bear has 
not raided into the sugar-camp. 


You went into my 





TRUE MANLINESS. 
BY ©, A, HIGGINS, 


Three boys stood in close conversation at the turn of 
the road, near the church, while the bell was ringing for 
evening meeting. 

“ Will he stick to it, think?” asked Fred Picket. 

“T don’t know,” replied Elmer Day; “I haven’t seen 
him lately, but they say he’s as religious now as any of 
’em.”’ 

“ But what shall we do about it? How shall we treat 
him ?” asked the first speaker. 

“Treat him!” put in the third, Luke Palmer, sharply. 
“Treat him as if he had acted like a ninny! He'll get 
| sick of it after a while.” 

“He's coming down the road now,” said Elmer. 
“ Going to the meeting, most likely.” 

The subject of this discussion, Frank Warren, greeted 
the boys pleasantly, as he came up to them, 

“ Good evening, brother,” returned Luke with an exag- 
gerated bow. 
| “ We will sing Gospel Hymn No. 405,” remarked Fred, 
| taking his cue from Luke. 

“ Will Brother Warren lead—” 
“T’m going to the prayer-meeting,” said Frank, quickly, 








interrupting the last taunt. 
me?” 

“Catch me!” laughed Luke, rather bitterly. “I’ve 
got over such nonsense, It'll do very well for women and 
softheads, however, such as I might mention, if I had a 
mind to,” 

“ Perhaps,” whispered Elmer, “ he'll speak in meet- 
in’, Let’sgo!” And all started for the church. 

Frank conducted them to a seai, and sat with them, 
contrary to the expectation of his three companions. 

But when the boys were fairly seated they lost their 
desire to ridicule, and awaited soberly the commencement 
of the meeting. They were, at least two of them, not 
strangers to the regular Sabbath services, but were rarely 
seen at prayer-meeting. At length the pastor arose, and, 
looking over the asembly, said, “ Will some one lead in 
prayer?” There was a short pause, a slight stir in the 
boys’ seat, and Frank Warren knelt down and offered a 
short, earnest prayer. 

Fred and Elmer had not believed he would dare, in the 
face of their ridicule; and they began to feel uncomfortable 
as they perceived how much in earnest he was. Whatever 
were Luke’s thoughts, his face showed nothing but a con- 
stant sneer. The pastor made a few opening remarks, 
after which he announced the meeting open to all who 
wished to speak. Without hesitation Frank rose to his 
feet. 

“T suppose,” said he, ‘‘ you have heard of the change in 
me, how I have started for a better life; and I want to 
tell you, my friends, what caused this. I had a friend, a 
Christian friend, who was very dear tome, He was taken 
sick with a fever, and after two weeks of wasting sickness, 
died. I was watching with him the last day, and I saw 
his Christian mother bend over him and ask, tenderly, 
‘ Willie, how does your future look to you?’ He opened 
his eyes, and, weak as he was, and so near eternity, said 
calmly : ‘ Mother, that question was settled years ago. 
I can’t think of such things now, even if it were necessary.’ 

“T had known him for years; sometimes I had, by his 
influence, been almost persuaded to become a Christian ; 
but I had never been so deeply stirred as I was by his 
dying words. He had not waited, as I was waiting, to be 
absolutely driven into settling the matter by the nearness 
of death; but there, though almost in eternity, he could 
say so fearlessly and nobly, ‘That matter was settled 
years ago.” 

“It melted me completely. I resolved then that I would 
settle the matter immediately, and told him so as he lay 
there. He smiled, and tried to speak to me, but he was 
too weak, and he died with that happy smile upon his lips. 
O friends ! let us settle this matter now. There is nothing 
unmanly in serving our Creator. I see now that it is true 
manliness ; and I mean that my life and influence shall be 
devoted to my Master.” 

Luke Palmer sat there trying, through pride, to keep 
that scornful sneer upon his face. Frank’s words had 
struck deeply into his heart, and, strive as he would 
against it, his thoughts carried him back to a time 
three years before, when, living in another part of the 
state, he had declared himself henceforth on the side of 
this Master. 

How happy he was for a time! But he neglected 
first one disagreeable duty, and then another, grew care- 
less, and finally was “ laughed out of it” by his foolishly 
chosen companions, Three years! And what a change! 
How much had he gained in happiness? How much? 
When even in his scoffing he had longed for the pure 
peace that had once been his; had always heard that 
knocking at his heart’s door, seeking admittance for the 
Saviour he had so wickedly deserted. 


What was anything he had obtained in his boasted 
freedom compared with the love he had trampled on? 

Luke’s pride was broken. He leaned his head upon the 
back of the seat before him, and gave himself up to the 
bitter reproach of memory. Hymns were sung, and there 
were other speakers; but the still small voice had at last 
gained the victory, and he was unconscious of all else. 

At last he felt a hand on his shoulder. Looking up 
wearily he saw that they four were alone. The rest had 
all passed out. Frank stood by his side. 

“ Can I help you, Luke?” 

“Yes;” with no trace of the old pride and mockery. 
“You can pray with me, Frank.” 

They knelt down right there. The other two,with sober, 
reverent faces did the same. 

“What was the trouble?” whispered the janitor to 
Frank, as, half an hour later, the boys left the church, 
He answered with a full heart: “ They that came to scoff 
remained to pray.” 

“Thank the Lord!” said the janitor, fervently; and 
Frank’s whole soul responded, “ Amen!” 


“ Won't you fellows go with 
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LESSON 10, SUNDAY, JUNE 9, 1878. 
Title: DANIEL IN THE LIONS DEN. 


GOLDEN TEXT: My Gop HATH SENT HIS ANGEL, AND HATH SHUT 
THE LIONS’ MOUTHS, THAT THKY HAVE NOT HURT ME.— Dan, 6: 22. 


Lesson Topic: Help to the Believer. 


1. A Sad Duty, v. 14-17. 
2. An Anzious Night, v. 18 


Outline : 
8. A Glad Morning, v. 19-23. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, June 3: Dan. 6: 14-23. Help to the believer. 
Tuesday, June 4: Dan. 6: 1-13. The wicked decree. 
Wednesday, June 5: Dan. 6; 24-28. The righteous decree, 
Thursday, June 6: Psa. 22: 1-21. The cry of distress, 
Friday, June 7: Psa, 22: 22-31. The song of deliverance. 
Saturday, June 8: Prov.11:1-11. The righteous and the wicked. 
Sunday, June 9: Heb. 11: 32-40. Triumphs of faith. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Dan. 6 : 14-23.] 

14. Then the king, when he heard these words, was sore dis- 
pleased with himself, and set Ais heart on Daniel to deliver him: 
and he laboured till the going down of the sun to deliver him. 

15. Then these men assembled unto the king, and said unto 
the king, Know, O king, that the law of the Medes and Persians 
is, That no decree nor statute which the king establisheth may be 
changed. : 

16. Then the king commanded, and they brought Daniel, and 
cast him into the den of lions. Mow the king spake and said 
unto Daniel, Thy God whom thou servest continually, he will 
deliver thee. 

17, And a stone was brought, and laid upon the mouth of the 
den; and the king sealed it with his own signet, and with the 
signet of his lords; that the purpose might not be changed con- 
cerning Daniel, 

18. Then the king went to his palace, and passed the night 
fasting: neither were instruments of music brought before him: 
and his sleep went from him. 

19. Then the king arose very early in the morning, and went 
in haste unto the den of lions. 

20. And when he came to the den, he cried with a lamentable 
voice unto Daniel: and the king spake and said to Daniel, O 
Daniel, servant of the living God, is thy God, whom thou servest 
continually, able to deliver thee from the lions? 

21. Then said Daniel unto the king, O king, live for ever. 

22. My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ 
mouths, that they have not hurt me: forasmuch as before him 
innocency was foundin me; and also before thee, O king, have I 
done no hurt, 

23. Then was the king exceeding glad for him, and commanded 
that they should take Daniel up out of the den. So Daniel was 
taken up out of the den, and no manner of hurt was found upon 
him, because he believed in his God, 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Dan. 6:14. Sore displeased with himself.——When 
Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult 
was made, he took water, and washed Ais hands before the multi- 
tude, saying, Iam innocent of the blood of this just person: see 
ye to it, Matt. 27 : 24-——And the king was exceeding sorry; 
yet for his oath’s sake, and for their sakes which sat with him, he 
would not reject her. And immediately the king sent an execu- 
tioner, and commanded his head to be brought; and he went and 
beheaded him in the prison. Mark 6 : 26, 27. 


V.15. No decree... may be changed.——Write ye 
also for the Jews, as it liketh you, in the king’s name, and seal it 
with the king’s ring; for the writing which is written in the 
king’s name, and sealed with the king’s ring, may no man 
reverse. Esther 8 : 8.——Now, O king, establish the decree, and 
sign the writing, that it be not changed, according to the law of 
the Medes aod Persians, which altereth not, Dan. 6: 8——The 
king answered and said, The thing és true, according to the law 
ef the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. Dan. 6: 12. 


Vv. 16. The king commanded.——The fear of man 
bringeth a snare; but whoso putteth his trast in the Lord shall 
be safe. Prov. 29: 25.———And se Pilate, willing to content the 
people, released Barabbas unto them, and delivered Jesus, when 
he had scourged Aim, to be crucified. Mark 15; 15.——Bat after 
two years Porcius Festus eame into Felix’s room; and Felix, 
willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound, Acts 24: 
27.——But Festus, willing to do the Jews a pleasure, answered 


Paul, and said, Wilt thou go upto Jerusalem, and there be 
judged of these things before me? Acts 25: 9——For rulers are 
not a terror to good works, but tothe evil. Wilt thou then not 


praise of the same. Rom. 13: 3. 


He will deliver thee.——He shall deliver thee in six trou- 
les: yea, in seven there shal! no evil touch thee. Job. 5: 19-—— 
But the salvation of the righteous is of the Lord; he is their 
strength in the time of trouble. And the Lord shall help them 
and deliver them; he shall deliver them from the wicked, and 
save them, because they trust in him. Psa. 37 :39,40——Zt is 
better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in man Pea 
118: 8.——When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee; when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee. Isa. 43 : 2——For there stood 
by me this night the angel of God, whose I am, and whom I 
serve, saying, Fear not, Paul ; thou must be brought before Cesar; 
and, lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with thee. Acts 
27 : 23, 24. 


v.17. A stone,——They have cut off my life in the dun- 
geon, and cast a stone upon me. Lam. 3: 53——And when 
Joseph had taken the body, he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, 
and laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out of a 
rock; and he rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre, 
and departed. Matt. 27: 60. 


v.18. Passed the night fasting.——David therefore 
besought God for the child; and David fasted, and went in, and 
lay all night upon the earth. 2 Sam. 12 .16.——And it came to 
pass, when Ahab heard these words, that he rent his clothes, and 
put sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted, and lay in sackcloth, and 
went softly. 1 Kings 21 : 27——So the people of Nineveh believed 
God, and proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth, from the great- 
est of them even to the least of them. Jonah 3: 5. 


His sleep went from him.——On that night could not the 
king sleep, and he commanded to bring the book of records of the 
chronicles; and they were read before the king. Esther 6 : 1—— 
Thou holdest mine eyes waking: I am so troubled that I cannot 
speak. Psa. 77: 4.——Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams, where- 
with his spirit was troubled, and his sleep brake from him. 
Dan, 2:1. 

v.20. Whom thou servest continually.— Seek the 
Lord and his strength, seek his face continually. 1 Chron. 16: 
11.——I am continually with thee. Psa. 73 : 23——While I live 
will I praise the Lord: I will sing praises unto my God while I 
have any being. Psa. 146: 2——And he spake a parable unto 
them to this end, that men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint. Luke 18 : 1.——But we will give ourselves continually to 
prayer, and to the ministry of the word. Acts 6: 4——Continue 
in prayer. Col. 4: 2. 

Is thy God... able? Is anything too hard for the 
Lord? Gen. 18 : 14——Is the Lord’s hand waxed short? Namb 
11 : 23.———There is nothing too hard for thee, Jer. 32: 17.—— 
For with God nothing shall be impossible. Luke 1 : 37.——I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him against that day. 
2 Tim. 1 : 12,——-Wherefore he is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him. Heb. 7: 25 Now 
unto him that is able to keep you from falling, and to present 
you faultless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy, 
to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion 
and power, both now andever. Amen, Jude 24, 25. 


Vv. 22. Hath sent his angel.——And when we cried 
unto the Lord, he heard our voice, and sent an angel, and hath 
brought us forth out of Egypt. Numb. 20: 16——And the 
Lord sent an angel, which cut off all the mighty men of valour, 
and the leaders and captains in the camp of the king of Assyria. 
2 Chron. 32: 21.——The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth them. Psa, 34: 7.—— 
In all their affliction he was afflicted, and the angel of his pres- 
ence saved them. Isa. 63: 9.——And when Peter was come to 
himself, he said, Now I know of a surety, that the Lord hath sent 
his angel, and hath delivered me out of the hand of Herod. 
Acts 12: 11.——There stood by me this night the angel of God, 
whose I am, and whom I serve. Acts 27: 23. 


Innocency was found in me.——The Lord remanded 
me according to my righteousness; according to the cleanness 
of my hands bath he recompensed me. Psa. 18: 20, I will 
wash mine hands in innocency ; so will I compass thine altar, 
O Lord. Psa. 26: 6——No good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly. Psa 84: 11.——Say ye to the right- 
eous, that « shall be well with him: for they shall eat the 
fruit of their doings. Isa 3° 10. Beloved, if our heart con- 
demn us not, then have we confidence toward God. 1John 3: 21. 


V.23. Exceeding glad for him.——And Jethro rejoiced 
for all the goodness which the Lord had done to Israel, whom he 
delivered out of the hand of the Egyptians. Ex. 18:9 And 
it came to pass, when Hiram heard the words of Solomon, that he 
rejoiced greatly, and said, Blessed be the Lord this day, which 
hath given unto David a wise son over this great people. 
1 Kings 5: 7. 

Because he believed.——And they were he!ped against 
them, and the Hagarites were delivered into their hand, and all 
that were with them: for they cried to God in the battle, and 
| he was entreated of them; because they put their trust in bim. 
11 Chron 5. 20-——Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye 
be established ; believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper. 2 Chron. 
' 20: 30.——And the Lord shall help them, and deliver them. he 
| shall deliver them from the wieked, and save them, because they 
trust in him. Psa. 37: 40.——The name of the Lord is a strong 


























be afraid of the power? do that which is good, and thou shalt have | 


tower : the righteous runneth into it, and is safe. Prov. 18: 10. 
——Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee: because he trusteth in thee. Isa. 26: 3. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


When Darius took the Babylonian kingdom, B. C. 588, 
he organized the new government under one hundred and 
twenty princes, over whom were three presidents, Daniel 
being the chief of these. Even higher honors were proposed 
for this venerable man,“ because an excellent spirit was in 
him” (vy. 1-3). Envy soon began to work among the eub- 
ordinate officials, however, and their scheme against Daniel 
is narrated in v.49. Under this trial Daniel did not waver, 
as v.10 shows. His praying toward Jerusalem, where the 
temple had stood, was the customary exprevsion of the devout 
of his times(1 Kings 8 : 33, 35, 38, 44-49; Pea. 5:7; Jonah 
2:4), The Koran enjoins upon its devotees that they pray 
with their faces toward Mecca. Complaint against Daniel 
was promptly lodged with the king (v 11-13). The lesson 
now in hand shows how the charge was received by him, 
and what subsequently came of the case. 

This is the first instance where punishment by casting to 
lions is mentioned. Assyrian remains furnish repeated 
illustrations of the custom. Many books and travelers speak 
of a granite lion, ten feet long, standing over a prostrate 
man, in the ruins of Babylon. 

The unchangeable character of the laws of the Medes and 
Persians (v. 8, 12, 15) is referred to in Esther 1:19; 8: 8. 
Other traces of it appear in history. It rested on the idea 
that the monarch is so exalted a personage, and the people 
80 exalted a people, and the laws are so sacred, that no imper- 
fection can exist in either. He is infallible, and they are 
correct. Such inflexibility ill comported with the rash haste 
with which edicts seem to have been thrown off by the 
monarchs of Daniel’s time. 

The swift judgment upon those who entrapped the king 
into condemning Daniel (vy. 24), and the king's world-wide 
proclamation in favor of Daniel's God (v. 24), are interesting 
episodes of this history. After these events, which took 
place in the first year of Darius, B. C. 537, Daniel continued 
to prosper through all the reign of Darius, and into that of 
Cyrus, who succeeded him. 





CRITICAL NOTES 
BY ©, H, TOY, DD., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 

(14.) Then the king. when he heard this, was sore dis- 
pleased with himself, and set his heart on Daniel to deliver 
him, and labored till. the going down of the sun to deliver 
him. (15.) Then these men burst in on the king and said to 
the king, Know, O king, that the law of Media and Persia 
is that no interdict or statute which the king establisheth, 
may be changed. (16.) Then the king commanded, and 
they brought Daniel and cast him into the den of lions. 
The king answered and said to Daniel, Thy God whom thou 
servest continually, may he deliver thee. (17.) And a stone 
was brought and laid on the mouth of the den; and the 
king sealed it with his own signet, and with the signet of 
his lords, that nothing in respect to Daniel might be changed. 
(18.) Then the king went to his palace and passed the night 
fasting ; and concubines were not brought before him, and 
his sleep departed from him. (19) Then the king arose 
very early in the morning, and went in haste to the den of 
lions. (20.) And when he came near to the den, he cried 
with a lamentable voice to Daniel. The king answered and 
said to Daniel, O Daniel, servant of the living God, has 
thy God whom thou servest continually been able to deliver 
thee from the lions? (21) Then spake Daniel with the 
king, O king, live forever. (22.) My God hath sent his 
angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths, and they have not 
hurt me, forasmuch as before him innocence was found in 
me; and also before thee,O king, have I done no hurt. 
(23.) Then was the king exceeding glad for him, and com- 
manded that they should take Daniel up out of the den. 
And Daniel was taken up out of the den, and no hurt was 
found on him, because he trusted in his God. 

NOTES. 

Verse 14.— Then the king, when he heard this. The situa- 
tion is described in the preceding part of the chapter. Jeal- 
ous of Daniel’s favor with the king, the one hundred and 
twenty satraps and the two prefects or presidents procure from 
the latter a decree forbidding’ all petitions to gods and men, 
except to the king, for the space of thirty days. Daniel pays 
no attention to the decree as far as his religious duties are 
concerned, but offers his prayers as usual; he 1s watched, 
detected, and reported to the king as disobedient to the 
royal edict. Thisis the statement that Darius now hears, 
whereat he is sore displeased with himself. He felt indsed— 
so the narrative suggosts—thai he had unwar:ly suffered 
himself to be caught ina trap. He must have seen that 
Daniel’s rapid rise into political position had excited the 
jealousy and hatred of his fellow-cfficials; and now he 
| suddenly perceives the object they had in view in getting 
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his consent to the monstrous edict mentioned in verse 7. 
He had thoughtlessly yielded to their persuasions and 
signed the decree (verse 9); and now he reproaches himself, 
and is ashamed of his weak heedlessness; the representation 
given of him here is that of a kind-hearted and pliable 
prince, easily moulded by his surroundings (the terrible 
pusishments described in the chapter belong, it is to be 
understood, to his times rather than to him as an individual). 
—AHe set his heart on Daniel to deliver him, and labored tili the 
gong down of the sun to deliver him. He had a true esteem 
and affection for Daniel, and now, having suffered his 
enemies to bring him into this peril, the only service he 
could render him was to try to get him out of it. It isnot 
said when “these men” discovered Daniel in the act of 
praying (verse 11), and we therefore do not know how long 
a time elapsed between their report to the king and sun- 
set. It was perhaps his noon prayer or his morning prayer 

that they witnessed, and so the king may have spent half | 
the day or all day in thought. How he “labored,” we are 
not told; probably he tried to discover some means by 

which Daniel's act might be considered as not coming under 

the prohibition of the edict, or some possibility of using the 

royal privilege and pardoning him his offense. But, at 

any rate he failed to fall on any way of extricating his 

friend, or his design was defeated by the zeal of Daniel's 

enemies. 

Verse 15.—Then these men burst in on the king. The 
word used expresses a violent and somewhat tumultuous 
rushing. It is implied that the presidents and satraps had 
learned the king’s desire to save his prime minister, and they 
determined to defeat his purpose by insisting on the fulfill- 
ment of the law immediately and to the letter. On the 
evening of the same day, we are to suppose, they used their 
privilege as high officers,—got access to the king, and urged 
the unchangeablenees of royal decrees: Know, O king, that 
the law of Media and Persia is that no interdict or edict (that 
is, no law prohibiting or ordaining) which the king establisheth 
may be changed. The king, they mean to say, might make 
any law he pleased, but, once made, it must stand; and they 
appeal to this as the national custom, an authority greater 
than the king himself. Their object was to frighten theking 
off from any relaxation of his decree in Daniel's favor; they 
intimate that a departure from the Median-Persian usage 
would be dangerous to him. 

Verse 16—Their interference was successful; the king 
ceased his efforts to aave Daniel, submitted (with a sigh, we 
may suppose) to the sad necessity, and gave the requisite 
orders for the execution of the law: the king commanded, 
and they brought Daniel and cast him into the den of lions. 
The exact form of the den is not known; it was a pit (this 
is the proper meaning of the word translated “ den”), its 
mouth covered with a stone, whether with any other open- 
ing does not appear.—The king answered and said. The 
frequent occurrence of this phrase (which our authorized ver- 
sion does not always render literally) givesa peculiarly lapi- 
dary and formal character to the narrative in the book of 
Daniel; see chapters 2: 5, 7, 8, 10, 15, 26,47; 3: 9, 14, 25, 
26, 28; 4: 30; 5: 7,10, 13, 17; 6: 13. The poor king, 
having failed in his own efforts, can only pathetically express 
the hope that Daniel may find divine help: thy God, whom 
thou servest continually, may he deliver thee. The phrase may 
also be rendered, “ he will deliver thee,” bat this is less in 
keeping with the context. The king's expression in itself 
implies no more than that he knew Daniel to be a faithful 
and constant worrhiper of his God; it does not imply that 
he had any special acquaintance with Jehovah, the God of 
Israel. On this point see note on verse 20, below. This 
address of the king to Daniel was made either before he was 
carried off, or at the pit, before the stone was laid on its 
mouth, 

Verse 17.—A stone was brought. It was not neceesarily 
brought from a distance, but may have been in the vicinity ; 
the absence of the definite article would seem to indicate 
that it was not kept for the purpose of closing the mouth of 
the pit. Travelers describe a block of stone found at Susa, 
on which was carved a figare of aman with a lion sitting 
Over him, and it is supposed that this refers to a punishment 
like that here spoken of —The king sealed it with his own 
Signet, and with the signet of his lords, that nothing in respect 
to Duntel maght be changed. Signets were of some hard 
stone, as rock-crystal, chalcedony, carnelian, were of differ- 
ent shapes, half-oval, cylindrical, flat, and were sometimes 
enclosed in a finger-ring, and sometimes bored through and 
carried by a string. The Persians were skillful in engrav- 
ing these gems, working on them figures of men, animals, 
my plants, and scenes sometimes mythological, and some- 
a from real life, The seals of both the king the 
tai Ap used here, perhaps because each party was doubt- 
. vdakaee _ ; the nobles feared that the king might try 
res ® Daniel, the king feared that the nobles would kill 
dias pe the lions spared him.— That nothing might be 
po Pay A, at is, that the circumstances of Daniel s enclosure 
intacteti ‘woe Temain unchanged, that nobody might 

+. e rendering, “that the purpose might not be 
d less appropriate, since nothing 


Changed” is less exact an, 








“food” given by some is improbable, because that would be 


| probable rendering The king abandoned himself to melan- 


could hinder a changs of purpose in king or officers; it was 
the “ thing” thatit was deured to keep unchanged. 

Verse 18.—All the events decribed from verse 11 to this 
point happened the sam: day ; and at its close the king went 
to his palace, sick at heart, and unable to eat or sleep. The 
word rendered “instruments of music” in the authorized 
version is of uncertain origin and meaning; the translation 


a mere repetition of the statemeat of the preceding word 
“ tasting,” and there is no good authority for the agnifica- 
tion," musical instruments.’ —Concubines seems to be the most 


choly reflection on Daniel's perilous position, and his own 
blameworthy incautiousness. 

Verse 19.—As soon as possible he hastened to the scene of 
trial to learn the result. The king arose very early in the 
morning. Literally, “then the king at earliest dawn 
thought to rise (or, undertook to rise) in the morning light.” 
The expression pictures his impatience and anxiety. In the 
words went in haste alao the idea of trouble is contained. 
Verse 20.— He cried with a lamentable voice, in accordance 
with his distressed condition of mind. As the stone was on 
the mouth of the den, it has been supposed that there was 
a door or side opening in the pit, through which communi- 
cation could be held with one inside; but this is perhaps 
unnecessary—the stone would not prevent a voice from being 
heard —O Daniel, servant of the living God. The expression 
“living God” implies that Daniel’s God was the only true 
God, and it has been understood by some that Darius is thus 
represented as accepting Jehovah, God of Israel, But it need 
not mean as much as that; the king's religious belief would 
admit of his identifying the God of Daniel with the deity 
that he himself had been accustomed to worship. The 
ancient religion of the Medes was a nature-worship, and of 
course polytheistic ; but they after a while adopted the teach- 
ing of Zoroaster, which was practically the worship of one 
God, with strong opposition to idolatry. So Cyrus, when 
he found that the Jews in Babylon were monotheists, seems to 
have been drawn to them in religious sympathy, and might 
easily regard their Jehovah as the same with his Ahura-mazda 
(Ormuzd), since each was the only God. A Median king in 
Darius’s position would thus have no difficulty in understand- 
ing a devout Jew’s religious faith, and regarding his God as the 
“ living God,” and this without abandoning his own national 
belief. Still, it is true that the expression “thy God” 
appears to distinguish the Jewish deity from the Median- 
Persian ; and the intention of the whole narrative seems to 
be to indicate an inclination on Darius’s part to the Israel- 
itish faith, as in the case of Nebuchadnezzar (chapters 3: 
28, 29; 4: 34-37); this is particularly set forth in the decree 
iu verses 25-27 of our chapter. Observe that chapter 9 is 
dated in Darius’s first year, and the angelic personage in 
chapter 11: 1, says that in the same year he “ stood to con- 
firm and strengthen” this prince,—from which we are to 
understand that Darius was regarded as friendly to Israel. 

Verse 21, 22.—Daniel’s reply,—O king, live for ever. The 
more ancient Hebrew formula of address to a king is: “ May 
the king live” (2 Sam.16: 16; 2 Kings 11: 12, rendered, in 
our authorized version, ‘‘God save the king”), the “ for- 
ever” having been adopted from their conquerors.—My God 
has sent his angel; whether th» angel was visible or not is 
not said; compare note on chapter 3: 25. Fora later embel- 
lishment of the story, with the prophet Habakkuk’s mission 
to feed Daniel in the pit, see the apocryphal book “ Bal and 
the Dragon.” —Forasmuch as before hum innocence was found 
in me; that is, innocence in the matter of the accusation now 
brought against him, innocence in the sight of God, though 
not in the sight of the Persian nobles. He had disobeyed a 
royal edict, but it was because the royal order required him 
to disobey a command of God. It is unnecessary to take 
the word “ innocence” here in any wider sense than this. 
—And also before thee, O king, have I'done no hurt. He means 
that he had not really been lacking in respect and devotion 
to Darins; he had been a faithful servant to him, and his 
inability to conform to the useless and tyrannical decree 
shoald not be so severely visited on him. 

Verse 23.—As the king had before been deeply distressed, 
so he was now exceeding glad for him, on his account, and 
commanded his immediate release. The moral of the whole 
narrative is expressed in the last words of the verse: no 
hurt was found on him, because he trusted im his God. The 
result is described in the remainder of the chapter. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 

BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Sore displeased with himself, . . . set has heart to... deliver; 
. .. labored . . . to delwer(v.14). Ifa man has done wrong, 
and others are to suffer the consequences of it, there are at 
least three things on his part which are necessary to the 





blame, he will feel no such pressure of duty as cught to be 

on him for the reversal of the evil he has wrought, Unless 

he sets his heart on this reversal, he will not undertake it in 

right good earnest. And then unless he works as if his life 

depended on it, his blaming himself, and his having his heart 

on a way out of the dilemma, will be of no practical advan- 

tage to anybody. If you have defrauded anybody, or 
betrayed anybody, or slandered anybody, or neglected any- 
body, or by any other course have injured anybody,—first, 

be sore displeased with yourself,—you deserve to be; see- 

ond'y, set your heart on righting the wrong you have been 

guilty of—your heart can’t be set to better advantage on 
anything else just now; thirdly, labor till the going down 
of the sun—to bring things straight that you have made 
crooked. If you don’t do this much, you are more of a 
heathen than Darius the Persian. 

These men ... said,... Kaow, O king... That no 
decree . . . which the king establishe'h may be changed (7. 15). 

There is no plea which is more commonly urged to keep a 
man from reform and well-doing than the plea of consistency. 
And there is hardly any charge from which the average man 
shrinks like the charge of inconsistency. ‘‘ Now you've said 
it, stick to it.” “Stand by your record.” “Don’t be one 
thing to-day, and another to-morrow.” These are the calls 
of their wicked comrades when young men or older ones hesi- 
tate to carry out some threat they have made, or show signs 
of turning from their evil courses. ‘“ Weill, right or wrong, 
I'll be always the same, Men shall know where to find me.” 
“T've lived game, and I'll die game.” These are the boasts 
wherewith bad men stay themselves up in their badness, and 
try to give the show of virtue to the worst of their vices. 
Consistency is a very good thing, and again consistency is a 
very bad thing. Consistency with the right is all right. 
Consistency with the wrong is all wrong. Consistency with 
one’s own course has commonly more of wrong than of right 
in it. The man who is never inconsistent with himself is 
pretty sure to be a poor specimen of humanity. The great 
need of every evil-doer, of every unrepentant sinner, and of 
a good many stubborn, eelf-willed Christians, is a little 
more inconsistency. The law of the Medes and Persians is 
a very poor law to be bound by. 

The king . . . said wnto Daneel, Thy God whom thou serv- 
est continually, he will delwer thee (v.16). How much of cheap 
piety there is in this world, whereby men shirk their own 
duty on the plea of confidence in God! And how many 
men are willing to trust the Lord—for other people. 
“Tumble him into the den of lions, his God wiil take care of 
him. Oneof us, hearing a pitiful story of suffering in a Chris- 
tian family in our neighborhood, says, “ Really, I can't do any 
thing for those people ; but I trust that the Lord will. They 
are a praying family.” Our minister tells about the wants 
of a band of devoted missionaries in the home or foreign 
field. While the contribution-box is going past us, we 
piously think that the Lord will never let such servants of his 
bein extremity, even though we have “ nothing to speak 
of” to give for their relief. And the grasping landlord has 
much the same thought as he crowds a poor Christian 
widow or a needy Christian household for the last dollar of 
rent; 80 has the rich employer as he cuts down the wages of 
a godly man who was working before at starvation rates; 
so has the canting religionist who dismisses the applicant 
for counsel or sympathy with the pitiless suggestion, Don't 
cling to me; cling to Jesus.” Many a pious ejaculation 
expressive of faith in God—for somebody else—is an insult 
to the Lord, and doesn’t even deceive the men who hear it. 


The king went to his palace; ... and his sleep went from 
him (vy. 18). It is not a man’s place, bat his state of mind, 
which gives him a fair nights rest. ‘A good conscience is 
a soft pillow ”"—ia a lion’s den. A troubled conscience is a 
hard pillow—in a palace chamber. It is rest of soul which 
brings rest of body. And rest of soul comes through faith, 
while worry of soul comes from a lack of faith, If aman 
has unwavering faith in God, he can sleep sweetly, whatever 
has happened the day before, or is likely to happen in the 
coming day. Ifa burden is on him, he can lay it off on to 
the Lord—and go to sleep. If trouble is anticipated, he 
can trust the Lord for strength to meet it—and go to sleep. 
If he has made a sad mistake, he can be sure that the Lord 
will overrule it for gyod—and go tosleep. If he fears that 
he is greatly misunderstood, he can rest on the Lord to bring 
the truth to light—and go to sleep. If there are lions with 
hungry mouths all about him, he can leave the care of them 
to the Lord—and goto sleep. This keeping awake nights 
from a worry lest things are going wrong or shall go wrong 
to the believer who is in the Lord’s service is very poor busi- 
ness; and it is quite unnecessary. 

Is thy God, whom thow servest continually, able to deliver 
thee from the lions? (vy. 20.) It is a great deal easier to sug- 
geet that the Lord will take care of his children in an 
emergency, than to believe that he can do it. A large share 





undoing of his wrong, or to the lessening of its evil conse- 
quences. He must biame himself; he must determine to heip 
those who are in trouble on his account ; he must take hold 
and work to get the innocent out of the difficulty he has 
brought them into. Unless the man admits that he is to 





of the prayers which are offered are for things which the 
| suppliants do not really believe that the Lord can give even 
if he were disposed to doso. These “laws of nature” are 
| supposed to be a great hindrance to the answer of prayer. 
, Of course, God cannot keep hungry lions from eating a man 
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who is within fair reach of them; nor can he cure an 
“incurable disease,” make a scber man out of “ a hopeless 
drunkard,” give daily bread to a poor Christian who has 
“ neither money nor friends,” make wars to cease while the 
creat powers” are disagreed, convert a nation while the 
priests of its false religion have “such a hold on its super- 
stitious masses,” or do a great many other things which are 
prayed for unbelievingly. That is the way the world looks 
at it. How many men there are, indeed, who utter pious 
ejaculations over night, and then cry “ with a lamentable 
voice,” in the morning, concerning the subject of their 
prayers: “Is God able?” “Ja God able—to do what 
obviously needs doing 80 sadly ?” 


No manner of hurt was found upon him, because he believed 
in his God (vy. 23). There is nothing which God so honors in 
his children as an abiding truetin him, Obedience to his 
laws is of little account in his sight, except so far as that 
obedience evidences a loving trust in himself—a trust which 
makes the believer ready to do anything which God directs 
or is supposed to desire, to do it promptly, and to do it 
with heartiness. God likes to see one of his children rest 
right down on his promises, and confide in his love, so as to 
pray with open windows when the lions’ den is a penalty of 
prayer; to pass the golden image with upright form, when 
the farnace of fire glares before every straightened knee; to 
defy the pistols of bank robbers, the threats of blackmailers, 
and the seeming danger of starvation in an honest course or 
of death in the path of the pure. God will send every angel 
in heaven to help such a man as that, before he will let him 
fait on account of his faith in a loving and omnipotent 
Saviour, 





THE MAN IN THE LIONS’ DEN. 
BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


Do not some of us remember the rude woodcut of 
“ Daniel among the Lions,” which seemed such a marvel 
of art to us in ourchildhood? We marveled at the cour- 
age of the man of God in putting his arm calmly around 
the neck of the lion in the foreground. Would he do it if he 
stood in front, where we did, and saw the grim look of the 
beast face to face? Wedoubted, That one in the rear: 


' surely he was creeping up like a cat from behind, all ready 


to spring upon his victim. Such is the struggle of faith 
with sight, Angels are nowhere in the comparison with 
lions. 

More than a lifetime of a generation has passed with 
some of us since our faith and our fancy first wrestled 
over the story; yet is it not to-day as freshas ever? Let 
us see how it reads to our maturer wisdom. 

1, The story illustrates the fact that God often seems to 
crown the machinations of the wicked against the good 
with suecess, Daniel was the victim ofaconspiracy. His 
very virtues were the spring of the trap laid to catch him 
in an act of treason. His enemies knew their man. They 
knew that he would be true to his religion, come life, come 
death. The plot wasadroit. It was executed to the letter. 
To all appearance it was successful, When that stone 
closed over the mouth of that den, his enemies had good 
reason to exult in the assurance that they had seen the 
last ofhim. They slept that night with grim pleasure in 
their dreams, at the thought that beasts were crunching 
his bones. 

Such is sometimes God’s way of procedure. He gives 
wicked men fall swing. He does not interfere early in the 
beginnings of wrong. Not till the plot has ripened, the 
victim been ensnared, the den opened, and the stone rolled 
over his head, does the angel of rescue step in, Many 
times over has this been the story of persecution. 
The blackest feature in the history of persecutors is their 
fiendish joy at the suffering of other men: and the darkest 
mystery in God’s dealing with them is that the malign 
pleasure which they show does not provoke God to destroy 
them. 

Claverhouse, the persecutor of the Covenanters, used to 
witness, smiling, the agony of his victims in torture by the 
thumbscrew and the “boots.” The “ Blood Council,” in 
the Netherlands, used to celebrate their wholesale execu- 
tions by midnight carousals. One of the persecuting 
kings of England used to order decapitations to be executed 
before the windows, in sight of his guests at the dinner- 
table, He sought to give a relish to the royal dessert by 
the thud of the executioner’s axe. He drank to the health 
of the victim who begged for one hour’s reprieve. So 
secure, 80 free from trepidation, so oblivious of an avenging 
God, have wicked men often felt, at the height of their 
success, in doing the work of devils. 


Time was when the torturing and burning of live men 
were a branch of ordinary and respectable business. Men 
chose it as a trade, and got their living out of it. The 
items of the process used to be entered in a ledger, like 
those of a grocer’s bill. Mr. Motley, the historian, quotes 
the following from the old account-book of a Spanish execu- 


| 








tioner, the original of which he found in the Spanish 
archives : 
To Jacques Barra, Dr. 


For torturing twice, John de Lannoy, 10 sous. 
For executing said Lannoy by fire, . 60 sous. 
For throwing his remains into the river, 8 sous. 


With such diabolical coolness do satanic men execute their 
will upon the friends of God. And God lets them do it. 
Oh, poor John de Lannoy! Was there no being in the 
universe to whom thine agony in the fire was worth more 
than fifty-seven cents? and thy pains on the rack, once 
and again, more than nine cents and a half? 


| 
2. The story of the man in the den illustrates, also, the | 


insidiousness of sin, in drawing men into extremes of guilt 
which they never planned for. Darius was personally no 
enemy to Daniel. The prophet was his favorite minister 
rather. The king was overreached as well as the victim. 
The conspiracy was so laid as to compel him, from motives 
of state policy, to execute the vindictive law against the 
first statesman of the realm. He passed a sleepless night, 
as many another overreached sinner has done, in unavail- 
ing repentance. 

Most truthful is the whole scene to the facts of real life, 
Sin createssin, Beginning in vanity, itendsin remorse. A 
little rivulet swells to an Amazon. -A man can never do 
one wrong thing, and with dignity stop there. Factitious 
laws of honor, claims of usage, bonds of habit, hedge him 
around, press him down, and crowd him on to deeper 
crime. Duelists have shed blood murderously before God 
and their own consciences, who still seemed to themselves 
to be unwilling murderers. The most stupendous guilt 
man ever incurred has come upon him under stress of a 
tyranny of circumstance which he himself invited. 


Such was the sin of Pontius Pilate. Well has an old 
English poet represented him as sunk beneath the waves, 
with nothing visible but his hands, and these washing 
themselves eternally, in vain attempt to cleanse his soul, 
and exclaiming, lifting up his head : 

“T Pilate am: the falsest judge, ‘alas! 
And most unjust, that by unrighteous 
And wicked doom, to Jews despiteous, 
Delivered up the Lord of Life, to die !” 


Such is the trap of doom into which sin allures its vic- 
tims. Probably the lost sinner never yet lived, who 
planned the end of his career at its beginning. “Is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this thing?” Yet he 
did the thing. Yes, he was a dog. Penitentiaries are 
filled with men who seem to themselves to have drifted 
there on the resistless tide of little sins swollen into great 
sins. Murderers have swung on scaffolds, who said they 
were victims rather than criminals. Hell is populous with 
such victims, Said Alexander Hamilton, when dying on 
the dueling-ground by the shot of Aaron Burr: “I die 
like a fool.” So he did. It is the way of sin to make 
men fools. The greater the man, the greater the fool. 

3. This story of the man and the lions illustrates, further, 
the supremacy of duty over intrigue in the defense of the 
right. The great statesman of Babylon fell before duplicity 
and stratagem. Yet the work of his defense was not of 
that sort. He did not try to outwit intrigue by intrigue. 
His was a much more simple and safe procedure. He had 
simply to do right. He said his prayers “ as he did afore- 
time.” He prayed kneeling, as he had always done. He 
prayed aloud, as had been his wont. Three times a day, 
and with windows open, he called on the God of his fathers, 
as his mother had taught him in his boyhood. 

A more adroit man would have practiced casuistry upon 
himself, A diplomatic saint would have shut his window, 
drawn a curtain, prayed in a whisper, lessened the number 
of his devotions, had some other engagement, if haply he 
might thus have saved his quivering limbs from the lion’s 
teeth, Not so this simple child of God. He was no 
Jesuit. He would not save life or limb by any Machiavel- 
ian policy. Not so much as by the lowering of his voice 
or the closing of a shutier would he seem to fear man 
more than God. 

Such is the grandeur of duty. A simple thing: a child 
ean understand it; a dying man candoit. Yet the diplo- 
macy of courts and cabinets, backed by the standing 
armies of the world, is no match for it. Lay it down asa 


first principle of truth, that if a man will take care of 


the right, God willt:ke care of him, Inthe long run, and as 
a general rule, there is no such thing as a good man’s 
failure. He may suffer: the right deserves that sacrifice. 
He may die: the right is worthy of that cost. But he 
cannot fail. God will look out for that. As a general 
rule, the drift of things, even in this world, is such that 
good men eucceed by simply doing right. The weakest 
thing in this world is a stratagem when offset by a straight- 
forward act of duty by a live man. Oa the contrary, it will 
commonly be found that in the exceptional case in which 





a good man does fail, his failure is nearly in proportion to 
the extent to which intrigue has entered into his plans of 
procedure. Men of stratagem in God’s service are not, as 
a rule, successful men. Men of wily conscience are not 
_ the men of heaviest weight. They are not the men who 
turn the scales of things in crises, They are never safe 
leaders, nor the best men. 
| 4. I am indebted to one of the most suggestive of recent 
, commentators on the text, for the striking hint that the 
story of Daniel illustrates the need which human govern- 
ments often experience, of something like an atemement 
| for the violation of law. This eastern despot acted under 
stress of what he deemed the dignity of law. Chaldean 
jurisprudence provided no way for what we should call 
the constitutional pardon of a transgressor. Once proved 
guilty, he must suffer, no matter what his rank or the 
palliations of his crime. It was a clear case of conflict 
between mercy and legal justice. 

Other human governments experience the same conflict. 
The great anomaly of human administration of law is the 
power of pardon. Law as such knows nothing of it. Be 
the pressure on the side of mercy ever so great, Law says: 
“Pardon! What is that?” In modern governments, 
we jump the difficulty by lodging the power of pardon 
somewhere, ignoring law. Yet never is that power 
exercised without loss to the prestige of authority. 
Murderers take courage in crime for every murderer who 
escapes the scaffold. 

Well-known cases have occurred in which the benevolent 
impulses of an entire people were all one way, and the 
necessities of law were all the other way ; and benevolence 
was impotent, and law triumphant. 

Such was the conflict between justice and mercy, when 
Major André,the British spy, was condemned to death 
by the American court-martial. Probably, Washington 
never set his hand to a document which cost him a more 
severe struggle than that caused by the death-warrant of 
André. But the safety of our young republic would not 
permit the deed of mercy, Its very life hung in a trem- 
bling scale. Twenty Arnolds might have been the fruit 
of pardoning one André. Therefore said the commander- 
in-chief, “He isaspy. By the laws in war, his life is 
forfeit. He must die.” And die he did. 

In all such instances, human governments betray their 
need of something equivalent to an atonement! Some- 
thing to do for human law what the atonement of Christ 
does for the laws of God in the pardon of the guilty. 
In that still moment in which men hold their breath, in 
waiting to hear the death-sentence from the judge; he 
bows his head, and weeps for some other way of vindicat- 
ing the eternal sacredness of law than by the doom of the 
now trembling offender. Is there no other sacrifice, in 
earth or heaven, which will take its place? What else 
was the meaning of the tears and the faltering voice with 
which Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, pronounced 
sentence of death upon his friend, Professor Webster ? 

The argument, therefore, from real life, is to this point, 
Why should not the same necessity be felt under the 
government of God? Why should we believe that the 
mind of the universe could bear without moral anarchy 
the shock of the wholesale pardon of sin, when the mind 
of man cannot bear the shock which law suffers in the 
pardon of one poor, tempted brother-man? Why should 
we not believe that infinite justice feels the need of some 
device for the protection of its sacredness, when a world 
of criminals goes free? And why should we not believe, 
on the authority of God’s word, that infinite wisdom has 
found it in the device of an atonement by the sinless yet 
dying Son of God? 

5. The story of the man in the den suggests yet farther, 
that God's deliverance of the good is often by methods in 
which the marvelous borders upon the miraculous, The 
closing of the lion’s mouth for the safety of the prophet 
was a miracle. What then can we learn from this feature 
of the story? Not that we are to look for miraculous 
| interventions in our behalf. . Not that we are to expect 
angels to come to our rescue from wild beasts and wilder 
men, The principle which governs God’s interference with 
| the natural and probable course of things is this,—that he 
will do for us what he sees, in his inficite insight and 
foresight, to be best, all things considered, and for all 
persons concerned ; and that in doing this he often achieves 
results which are as distinctly suggestive of his agency 98 
miracles are. In such deliverances, devout minds will see 
God as clearly as if he spoke audibly from the heavens, or 
as if one heard the wings of angels rustling im the air. 

The story of the lions in the den recalls incidents very 
like it in the experience of African travelers. Mungo Park 
once found himself confronted by a raging lion, against 
which he had no other available weapon than the look of 
his eye. Yet the beast which had, a moment before, 
come bounding and roaring towards him, stopped suddenly, 
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looked abashed upon the ground, and then turned and 
slunk away. 

Another traveler in African wilds was once actually 
seized by a hungry lion, thrown to the ground, and had 
begun to feel the mysterious anethesia which the magnet- 
ism of wild beasts is said to produce in their victims, 
when suddenly opening his eyes, and fixing them steadily 
on the eye of the beast, he saw that its bloodshot look 
wavered, The soul of the beast recognized the soul of its 
natural lord. He let go his hold on the prostrate man, 
turned with tail between his legs, and fled. 


In these cases there was no miracle. But were those 
saved victims absurd in kneeling there on the desert, and 
offering up thanks to an unseen power? Marvel or 
miracle, it matters little what we call it : the agency of God 
in such events is beyond question. Whether he works by 
a miraculous suspension of the laws of nature, or by a 
marvelous use of those Jaws,what matters that? Sufficient 
is it that he makes himself known to us as a very present 
help in our emergency. 

With such tokens of God’s presence, does not every 
human life abound? I know a man who believes that he 
was once wakened by a supernatural influence from slum- 
ber, at the critical moment, in time to save his child 
from his burning dwelling. One moment more, and it 
would have been too late. Another believes that by an 
unaccountable impression upon his mind he was turned 
back from a journey to his home, to save his family from 
nocturnal burglars. Another was so beset by providential 
hindrances as to prevent his embarking on board a ship 
which was never heard of after leaving port. President 
Lincoln believed that he was forewarned of some great 
catastrophe a night or two before his death. The last day 
of his life he spent under the shadow of eternity. Who of 
us does not know of such events, which, if they were 
woven into a romance, the world would pronounce 
unnatural, if not absurd. Yet who of us can help 
believing? Yes, truth is stranger than fiction. 


6. The story of Daniel illustrates, finally, the fact that 
the rescue of the good often involves the destruction of the 
wicked, by a very subtle law which may be called the law of 
retributive reaction, The enemies of the prophet-states- 
man fell when he was restored. The scales were held by 
an even and steady hand. When one went up, the other 
went down. Though the revulsion came about by the 
caprice of a despot, yet God wsed that caprice as the 
motor to the execution of a profound law which often 
appears in his administration of the world. Providential 
retribution, upon ungodly nations, occurs largely in the 
way of reaction from the oppression of the good by the 
violence and the machinations of the wicked. The des- 
timies of the good arid the bad are so bound up together 
that the salvation of the one is often by necessary sequence 
the doom of the other. A late writer has said that the 
most characteristic thing which this world has to show to 
other worlds is a scaffold on the morning of an execution. 
What for, but for the stress which the security of the 
innocent lays upon law to afilict the guilty? 

Do we not remember how our childish sense of retribu- 
tive justice responded approvingly to the story as it ran: 
that “the lions had the mastery” of those bad men, and 
“ brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came to the 
bottom of the den”? Wedid not know our feeling by 
any high-sounding philosophic title. “Retributive jus- 
tice” we knew nothing about; but did we not put the 
case to the same purpose in our childish way, saying: 
“It served them right”? Were we not sensible of a 
mysterious satisfaction, down deep within us, which our 
unsophisticated conscience did not call cruelty? Children 
are not by nature believers in the doctrine of universal 
salvation. 

Turn then the argument to the mystery of an eternal 
hell. How do we know that the safety of the good in 
eternity, and throughout the universe of peopled space, 
does not involve, by this law of retributive reaction, the 
punishment of the wicked? How do we know that 
heaven and hell are not so bound together in the meshes 
of moral government over free beings that the one cannot 
exist without ihe other. 

Sin matured, be it remembered, is no longer the silken 
and polite depravity which for the most part it assumes 
to be in this world. It takes on the form of demoniacal 
hostility to God and to all holy beings. Consolidated in 
that mould of malign character, it voluntarily chooses to 


remain forever. It is energized by spiritual powers of 


Which we in the body have no conception. We do not 
know what resources of temptation, of guile, of direct 
assault and resistless conquest, may be inherent in the 


of hell. The possibilities of spiritual being are the same, 
measured either way. Whatever its resources are, the 
lost soul holds them at the service of eternal ein. Heaven 
has once been thrown into consternation by them. 
Angels kept not their first estate. There was war in 
heaven. Have you ever realized in your imagination the 
possibilities of satanic revolution through the universe, 
involved in that one fact of an angelic fall? 


The practical question, therefore, as it must present 
itself to the diplomacy of infinite wisdom in adjusting the 
government of the universe, is this: Shall devils and 
devilish men be let loose to prey upon the objects of their 
hate forever? Shall heaven itself become hell? Is there 
not in all our hearts an instinct of upspringing and iron- 
hearted justice which, if the security of the good requires, 
by the law of retributive reaction, the eternal confinement 
of the incorrigibly wicked, says in mournful and tender, 
yet firm and satisfied rejoinder, “Amen and amen”? 
Did not St. John hear something like this, when he saw 
“the smoke of torment ascending forever”? “I heard a 
great voice of much people in heaven saying Alleluia! 
For true and righteous are thy judgments! And again 
they said, Alleluia! And the smoke of her torment rose 
up forever and ever.” 

We are often asked: ‘“ How can you bear to believe in 
an eternal hell? Why does it not craze you? How can 
you call such a God as can create a hell benevolent? To 
us he seems satanic in his nature. Yes, your God is my 
devil.” 

Whenever I go frem my home to the city of Boston, I 
pass by a building which reminds me of the Castle of 
Giant Despair. It is constructed of heavy granite blocks 
to the very roof. It is surrounded with lofty granite 
walls, and these are surmounted with iron spikes. I see 
doors of massive iron riveted with iron bolts. I see win- 
dows barred with iron. Behind those iron bars, I have 
seen pale, despairing human faces,—faces which have 
reappeared to me in my dreams. I know that under- 
neath those walls, in a dungeon cell, there lives a man, 
manacled hand and foot, who has clanked his chains there 
for seventeen years. Sometimes more than five hundred 
of my human brothers are locked within those walls of 
living death. 

I have been told that over against a certain window 
there, on the opposite side of thestreet, there lives a pale- 
faced woman who never smiles. Every morning she 
places on her window-sill a blooming flower, where a 
certain man behind those bars can see it, and can know 
that a loving woman is thinking of him. Yet I see in a 
turret on those walls, a man in uniform, with a rifle at his 
shoulder, who if he sees that brother-man trying to clam- 
ber over the walls and touch the hand of that loving 
woman, is instructed to shoot him down like a dog. 

Why do I not cry out against the malign power which 
keeps asunder that suffering wife and husband? Why do 
I not tramp the streets of Boston, pleading with the 
crowds to go with me and level that Bastile to the ground? 
Why do I not move heaven andearth against the infer- 
nal tyranny which has devised and the cold-hearted 
cruelty which tolerates that granite hell? What is it 
that sustains my humane sensibilities and yours at the 
sight of such an amomaly of despair, in a world where 
robins are singing in the springtime, and violets are bloom- 
ing on the hill-sides, and little children are laughing in 
their glee? 

Answer me this, and I will tell you what it is that sus- 
tains a benevolent universe in beholding, and a benig- 
nant God in devising, an eternal hellfor the confinement 
of eternal guilt. And you must prove to me that it is 
not 80, before you can charge God with satanic wrong in 
tolerating such a place as hell within the bounds of his 
dominions. 

The question which all such suspicions of God’s rectitude 
bring back like a boomerang upon the inquirer is, What 
else shall God do with eternal guilt? Shall he forgive 
it? Shall he, by one grand act of amnesty, proclaim 
liberty to the damned, to the devil, to his angels, and to 
men like them? But how would that help the matte, 
sin remaining unrepented of and unforsaken? Free grace 
proclaimed in hell forever would not quench for on® 





moment its lurid fires, if sin were still regnant there, Sin 
|is hell. ‘“ Myself am hell,” says Milton’s Satan. Guilt 
| is itself damnation. Again the question returns there- 
| fore: “ What else shall God do with it? 


| Shall he give repentance and then forgive? But that 


is the very thing he has been offering from the first, and 
will offer forever and ever. Never will man or devil see 


| the moment when he cannot repent if he would. Bat 


very nature of a lost soul, set free from the limitations of | that is the very thing from which the incorrigible sinner 
*fensuous body, Whatever the soul might have been as ‘recoils. He will have none of that. Repentance means 
an heir of heaven, so great it must be, perhaps, as an heir| submission. Better hell than that, Such is the relentless 





choice of the doomed one. Doomed because self-doomed. 
Doomed by the fearfal omnipotence of his own free-will. 
Nothing else which it is in God's power to offer does he 
spurn from him with such concentration of obdurate and 
vindictive resolve. His whole being revolts from it with 
the intensity, at last, of ages of accumulated and malign 
passion. 

Such is Stm ; once chosen and implanted and indurated 
in the very nature of man, by a life of abused probation, 
in which the grace of God has been scorned, and the blood 
of Christ outraged. Once more, then, the question comes 
back unanswered: “ What else shall God do with it?” 
Through all eternity, that is the question which infinite 
benevolence will ask of an awestruck yet satisfied and 
adoring universe: “ What else shall God do with?” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Review the history of Daniel as the children have learned 
it, beginning with him as the young captive, and asking 
about his service under different kings. Did you ever see 
a lion? Would you like to stay all night with three or 
four? That is what Daniel did; but we know he was not 
hurt. Have golden text repeated. 

Never indulge in a tragic manner, nor needlessly excite 
fear or feelings of horror in little children; having assured 
them of Daniel's safety by the text, tell the story vividly, so 
they may know it was a real deliverance by the interposi- 
tion of God, because of Daniel's faith. 

How came Daniel to be cast in among the lions? The 
new king appointed one hundred and twenty princes to help 
rule the kingdom; but he made Daniel chief over them all, 
because he saw that he was wise and good. The other 
princes knew that too; but that made them hate him, and 
try to find some fault in him. They watched, but they 
could not find wrong in what he said or did; then they 
agreed that the only way to find anything to complain of 
would be in his serving his God so well. They went to 
Darius, and told him of a plan to make him a great and 
honored king, and asked him to make a law that no one 
should ask anything of any man or God except of him, the 
king, for « whole month, and if they did, they should be 
cast into the den of lions. Foolish, vain old king! he was 
so glad to set himself above all other men and the gods they 
worshiped, that he signed their writing, and made it a law 
which could not be broken. 

Daniel knew that the law was made by the king's hand, 
and that to pray to his God would break the law and bring 
the punishment. Did he stop praying? He went into his 
house; the windows that looked overtoward Jerusalem were 
open, and, just as he did three times every day, he kneeled 
upon his knees and gave thanks before his God. What did 
he give thanks for? Was it for those men who hated him? 
How quick snd ready they were to report: “That Dan- 
iel, of the captives of Judah, regardeth not thee; he 
prayeth three times a day.” The king was sore displeased ; 
he did not want to break his word, but he did not want to 
destroy the best ruler he had. He tried to think, all the rest_ 
of the day, how he could eave him, 

The hours were passing by, the princes came tohim. “ O 
king,” they said, “don’t you know your law cannot be 
changed?” Yes, he had made a foolish law, but he did not 
see how he could break it himself, and he must let Daniel 
suffer. He commanded them to take Daniel and cast him to 
the lions. The king stood by, he spoke to Daniel: “ Thy 
God, whom thou servest continually, he will deliver thee.” 
Did the king believe that? Perhapshe did; it may be he 
had heard of the three men in the fiery furnace; he had 
tried to save Daniel, though he could not; it may be he 
hoped and thought that Daniel’s God was able to eave him. 

The king was obeyed, the old man thrown in among the 
lions, the den closed, a great stone sgainst it, some soft clay 
or plaster put around the stone, stamped and sealed with 
the king’s seal, and the seal of the princes, too, so that 
neither king nor prince could secretly break the seal or 
move the stone. 

The king went to his palace; he could not eat, he wanted 
no music nor joy nor gladness; he could not sleep; it was a 
long anxious night. What was it in the dark den? We 
are not told what the angel said or how he looked, or if he 
brought such brightness aa to dim the glaring eyes of the 
fierce beasts. But we know that He whom Daniel served 
continually so watches and loves all his own that he says 
of each one, “ He shall give his angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in allthy ways.” He who made the lions and has 
angels as his messengers watched over both palace and den. 
It was @ glad night to the princes; they were rejoicing that 
the man they hated was safely out of their way. 

Morning came at last. The king himself, very early, 
hurried to the den, and cried out, ‘‘O Daniel, servant of the 
living God, is thy God, whom thou servest continually, able 
to deliver thee from the lions?” He seems to have expected 
an answer; did he think Daniel was alive? The answer 
came; out of the den a strong voice said our golden text. 
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Daniel was not afraid that he deserved any blame; he 
could say even there where he felt the watching eye 
of God, “ Innocency was found in me; and also before thee, 
© king, have I done no burt.” 

The king was glad to hear Daniel’s voice; he gave his 
commands: ‘Take Daniel up out of the den.” The men 
obeyed; the seals were broken, the stone rolled away, 
Daniel taken out safe, not a scratch, not a hurt on him. The 
lions had been the bound prisoners, not Daniel; for God's 
messenger, the angel, had shut their hungry mouths, 
and Daniel was saved “ because he believed in his God.” 
Were the wicked princes safe? The king sent for them and 
their families. ‘Cast them all to the lions,” he said; and 
before they could fairly reach the bottom of the den, the 
hungry beasts broke their bones, and they were destroyed. 

You can review the story by questioning upon the par- 
ties to all this and what each did. What did Daniel do? 
He believed in his God; feathful to pray even when a king 
forbade it, he believed God could save and deliver even 
when a king threatened and punished; he gave honor and 
thanks to Gud, alike in danger and deliverance. 

What did the king do? Question upon his various acta 
in the story, particularly his worde to Daniel. Even the 
king gave honor to God and to Daniel's faithfulness. He 
said twice to Daniel: “Thy God whom thou servest continu- 
ally.” Could any who do not serve God themselves say 
that of you? Again the king honored God; after the wicked 
princes were destroyed he made another wiser law: “ that 
everywhere men should fear the living God, whose king- 
dom shall not be destroyed, but shall last forever.’ 

There areso many points which might be made impressive 
that the wise teacher must select and improve. Bring out 
most clearly as an example, Daniel's faith: as a warning, 
the sin of the princes, envy, which is sure to become hate, 
and “he who hateth his brother is a murderer.” If you 
have time for illustration, you can use any of these,—envy 
murdered Abel; sold Joseph; insulted Moses; crucified 
Jesus Christ. Thoughtful children cannot fail to be 
reminded of Jesus, how those who hated him “tried to 
catch him in his words;"” they brought him for trial, and 
Pilate knew “it was for envy they delivered him,” and he 
said, “I find in him no fault at all, Then when he was 
in the grave, a great stone, sealed, was at the door, and an 
angel cameand rolled away the stone, and sat upon it. 
From all this teach that God will deliver those who have 
faith from every danger and from the power of death, 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 

The “ laws of the Medes and Persians” have passed into a 
proverb of inflexibility on the strength of this passage, and 
two or three in the book of Esther. Bat the common impres- 
sion that a law once passed could absolutely not be changed 
by the king himself is erroneous. History shows—even the 
Book of Esther shows—that the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians were changed. The writing sealed with the king’s 
ring was irreversible, except by the king: the same quality 


attached to an oral message attested by the display of the | 


kings ring. To disobey either was rebellion, and incurred 
death, with the annihilation of the offender's family. The 
later decree of favor to the Jews recorded in Esther 1s not to 
be considered as an evasion by juggle of the first, any more 
than the previous hanging of Haman was an evasion of his 
former concessions. Both were direct superseding of the 
former decree ; and there are many reasons why the decree 
of enlargement to the Jews should take ite peculiar shape. 
The pressure upon Darius was the common one: it is no 
time to repeal a law when its violation calls for penalty. 
That course would break up any government under heaven. 
The king's faith as a ruler was pledged, and he had to decide 
whether he would at once sustain and be sustained by his 


kingdom. The law he had passed was according to the 
“laws of the Medes and Persians:” it had doubtiess been 
sealed with the king's ring, which bound high and low. 
Should now the highest who was bound be suffered to break 
this ancient law with impunity? If so, the sealing by the 
king's ring, or displaying the king’s ring with an oral message, 
would lose its solemnity and force. But, the law once exe- 
cuted, Darius destroyed the instigators of such a ruinous 
decree. The decree is shown by the facts to have been 
repealed. 

Tne stone brought to the mouth of the den appears, from 
the Chaldee original, to have been a single stone door, prob 
ably covering the whole apertare. Such single stone doors 
are not uncommon in ruined places. They were of various 
shapes, which might be either laid flat over a horizontal 
opening, slid or rolled (the stone in this last case being circu- 
lar) along a groove so as to close a vertical opening, and 
sometimes even swinging on hinges. Traces of all four kinds 
are to be seen about Jerusalem to this day. The knowledge 
we have about royal dens of lions in the Persian times favors 
the supposition that the den was not entirely below ground ; 
perhaps not at all so, though it might have been. In that 
case the door would not have been on the top. 

Sealing the stone would be a not unfamiliar process at the 
present day; nor would the styles of sealing be much differ- 
ent, nor the kinds of seals be less various. A little clay 
plastered across the joining-place of stone door and den wall, 
and stamped with the signets of king and lords, would serve 
the purpose. Attached by a string to the fastening, so that 
the door could not be opened without breaking the seal, 
would be another way ; and then the seal might be stamped 
in clay or wax or lead, or some other substance of fit nature. 
Sometimes a seal, in the case of the common people, was 
made by stamping or impressing with the finger-nail. Bat 
the seals that have come down to us from those times are of 
many patterns and of various substances. We have the cylin- 
drical seal, of fine stone, metal, or ivory, which was rolled 
over the soft substance, and thus left its impression. These 
are very numerous, and had existed in Assyria and Egypt 
long before Darius’s time. The number and variety of sim- 
ple stamps, however, is almost limitless. The design may 
be a simple name, a sculptured figure or group, a monogram, 
or a combination of two or more of these. 

Of the almost innumerable ancient seals discovered in 
modern times, in Egypt, in Cyprus, in Palestine, in Greece, in 
Syria, in Mesopotamia and beyond, no inconsiderable 
number have been of incalculable use in revealing important 
matters of antiquity. Seals and coins have helped more 
than a little im the decipherment of Phenician and Cypriote 
characters; and some yet unread may help solve the riddle 
of the Hamath or Hittite writing. 

Nowadays, in the East, the seal is far more common than 
the mere signature ; for often the official cannot write— 
indeed, deems it a slavish characteristic and disgrace to know 
how to write. Sometimes the palm of the hand, moistened 
with ink, serves for aseal, Generally, though, the common 
seal is a little piece of brass that is either on a finger-ring, 
or hangs to the person by acord. Where Europeans would 
mark a box with a stencil-plate and brush, the oriental 
custom-house officer will plaster a big seal with paint, and 
stamp it on the box. The Orientals have a good deal of skill 
in taking a hasty, but accurate, impression of a seal on paper, 
with ink. Such, indeed, is by far the commonest way of 
sealing a document, and it combines seal and signature in 
one act. Asin Europe in ancient times, the idea of signa- 
ture as authenticating a document is not entirely naturalized 
in the East, though almost so. Yet it is not in every docu- 
ment that the signature is sec ndary to the seal. 

The word rendered “ instruments of music” is of doubtful 
signification. The most probable meaning, however, is 
“concubines.” The reference, in such case, is to the Persian 
custom at certain feasts of having present. not the lawful 
wives of the king or nobles (for it was not considered proper 
for a Persian woman who was worthy to be a wife to have 
a tolerable education), but their several concubines, who 
were allowed to be somewhat edacated, and intellectually 
companionable. Yet the case is not parallel to that of the 
nauch girls of India, or to the dancing or singing girls of 
Egypt, but rather to the more respectable kind of woman 
known among the Greeks as a hetaira, like Socrates’ Aspasia. 
There was nothing immoral in the eyes of the people in gan- 
eral in the station of such women: it was by no means as 
| bad as Utah according to modern ideas. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HELP To THE BELIEVER.—Faith, or belief, is the occasion 
| of all great displays of God's saving power. The eloquent 
| record in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
_ is a trumpet-toned royal proclamation of glorious and hon- 
| ored illustrations. Faith, the active making up one’s mind 
to trust God practical y—the dropping of all hesitancy and 
acting in the right way, 1s always thus honored by God 
‘““Why do you Moravian missionaries stay in Greenland? 
You have been here nine years without obtaining one convert 
, to Christianity.” The poor Moravians had but hittle to reply, 











but they continued todo. Theend of the tenth year was 
reached, and then God sealed their long ministry with one 
convert. But now, after the missionaries have long been 
dead, the mission has kept alive and active. It has been 
the regeneration of Greenland. The fire of love to God has 
warmed the hearts of the Greenlanders into a glow of social 
love that melts away the obstacles and opposition of great 
iceberg tracts which resist man’s life and progress. 


When Bunyan’s Christian had mounted the hi!l D fficulty, 
he saw the lions, and would have turned back, in very 
natural fear. But his faith conquered and he went on; or, 
rather, his going on was faith conquering—conquering unbe- 
lief and cowardice, for both are linked together. His 
belief is helped: the lions are chained, and cannot harm 
him. Very fine indeed is Bunyan’s conception that the lions 
were chained—not that deliverance was suddenly given; for 
thus God has from aforetime prepared help for his believing 
ones. 


A Sap Task —The saddest of all tasks are those imposed 
upon us by our gins, as Darius found. ‘ The thralldom of 
sin’’ is proverbial. Sin isa hard master, and yet pays its 
servants the full measure of their dreadful wages—death. 
But often a sad task comes to the judge or the sheriff who 
has to give sentence or carry out execution, under an iniqui- 
tous law of the land, either statutory or inherited as com- 
mon law from the bad customs of a wicked ancestry. It is 
hard to believe that good Sir Matthew Hale sentenced 
alleged witches to death—believer in the existence of witch- 
craft as he was—without a sad heart. When the sheriff of 
London had to proclaim Queen Mary's orders against non- 
Romanists, or to give orders for the execution of condemned 
martyrs by the flames, we know that to two of them, at 
least, the task was of the saddest. And what a task was it 
for the higher officers of the law to see that their baser sub- 
ordinates burned Wickliffe’s New Testament! This world of 
sin makes many a sad task for the gxod and the bad. Said 
a godly minister, ‘ I have performed a sad duty. I have 
attended the funeral of a young man who had good parents 
and good instruction, but he resisted all good. He has just 
died, a worn-out licentious inebriate. There was no ray of 
comfort, there was nothing good that could be said of hia at 
his faneral,” 

Ay Ayxious Nigut.—The ship is at anchor in a fearful 
storm. All the cables are gone but one new one—of slight 
hemp. The gale is driving towards a lee shore, searcely a 
mile away. Will the anchor hold? Will the five hundred 
souls on board the ship, weary with tossing and sick from 
the sea, crying and praying in agony, be dashed on the rocks 
amid the fragments of a shattered ship, at the mercy of the 
boiling breakers? In each soul is its own agony and bitter- 
ness of anxiety; but the brave captain bears the responsi- 
bility of all. Light is gone; it cannot be told whether the 
anchor drags or the cable is parting. It is indeed a night of 
anxiety. Let them call upon their God. Them that serve 
him continually He will deliver—if not from shipwreck. 

The patient lies sick of fever. The crisis will not be 
passed till nearly dawn. Will he pass it safely, or sink 
away to death? 

“They watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro.” 

A Guap Moryine —“ Master, we have toiled all the night, 
and have taken nothing: nevertheless, at thy wora I will 
let down the net.” And the toilsome night is often thus 
followed by a great ingathering of blessings in the early 
dawn. “ Let me go, for the day breaketh."—" I will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me.” And at dawn the Sun of 
Righteousness rises upon him with abundant, blessed 
healing. 

Two children are lost in the woods. The neighbors are 
roused, and scour the forest with lights, shouting the names 
of the little ones. At last the response comes: the lost 
answer from a rocky ravine, along the edge of which they 
have been at play. Night overtaking them, they dare not 
try the dangers of the path back: they may miss it and fall 
into the abyss below. The rescuers even now cannot reach 
them ; they must wait for light. ‘ But, papa. we're so tired 
and sleepy: if we go to sleep, we'll fall off down deep.” All 
night till dawn the suspense continues, but with the first 
streak of dawn the three or four steps are taken which 
secure theirsafety. Glad is the morning. 

“ How heavy is the night 
That hangs upon our eyes, 
Till Christ with his reviving light 
Over our souls arise!” 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M, RICE, D.D. 


Dan.6:14. Then the king, when he heard these words, When 
the king heard that it was Daniel, whose fidelity to the 
duties of his offive he valued so highly, against whom the 
accusation was brought, he was rined and ashamed of 
himself that he had allowed himself to be caught in this 
snare, Was sore displeased with himself. For haying con- 
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sented to such a decree without deliberation, or with so 


much haste; he saw that the guilt was his own for having 
given his assent to it, and that he had acted foolishly.— 
Barnes. 


Set his heart on Daniel. On the one hand he was pressed 
by the immutability of the law, fear that the princes might 
conspire against him, and desire to consult for his own 
reputation, not to seem fickle; on the other, by regard for 
Daniel, and a desire to save him from the effects of his own 
rash decree —Fuusset and Brown, 


Labored tillthe going down of the sun. The king took 
this time to deliberate, thinking that after sunset Daniel 
would be spared till morning, and that meanwhile some 
way of escape would turn up.— Fuusset and Brown. 


We often do that, through inconsideration, which after- 
ward we see cause a thousand times to wish undone again ; 
which is a good reason why we should ponder the path of 
our feet, for then all our ways will ba established. 


V. 15 These men assembled. They probably apprehended 
that if the king were aliowed to dweil upon it, the firmness 
of his own mind would give way, and that he would release 
Daniel.— Barnes. 


Law of the Medes and Persians. Here Medes is named 
first because Darius was a Mede. In KEather 1:19, Per- 
sians is named first out of compliment to Ahasuerus, who 
was a Persian.—Lowth. 


The strict etiquette of the Persian court obliged the king 
never to revoke an order once given, however much he 
might regret, because in so doing he would contradict him- 
self, and, according to Persian notions, the law could not 
contradict itself. See a curious instance in Esther 3: 13; 
8:5; 8: 11—Freeman. 


V. 16. Cast him into the den of lions. In Jer. 29: 32, 
punishment by fire is referred to. But here, under Persian 
rule, fire, as one of the four sacred elements of nature, 
would be polluted by such use. No dead body or any 
criminal was allowed to be burned; therefore an offender 
against law was cast into the lions’ den.—Tilus. Less. Serves. 


Thy God... will deliver thee, Darius may have had 
the feeble hope of the possibility of the deliverance which 
from his heart he wished, inasmuch as he may have heard 
of the miracles of the Almighty God whom Daniel served in 
the days of Belshazzar and Nebuchadnezzar.— Keil. 


V. 17. Stone. Probably a large, fist stone sufficient to 
cover the mouth of the cave, and so heavy that Daniel 
could not remove it from within and escape. It was usual 
then, as it is now, to close up the entrance to sepulchers 
with a large stone.—Martyn. 


Mouth of the den. An opening made in its side, through 
which not only the lions were brought into it, but by which 
also the keepers entered for the purpose of cleansing the 
den and of attending to the beasts, and could reach the door 
in the partition w The free air entered to the lions 
from above.— Host. 


King sealed it with his own signet. With his own seal. 
That is, he affixed to the stone, probably by means of clay 
or wax, his seal, in such a way that it could not be removed 
by any one without breaking it, and consequently without 
the perpetration of a crime of the highest kind,—for no greater 
offence could be be committed against his authority, than 
thus to break his seal, and that there could be no greater 
security that the stone would not be removed. See Matt. 
27; 66.—Barnes. . 


Signet of his lords. The concurrence of the lords was required 
for making laws. They take the security of their own seal 
as weil as his, that he should not release Daniel.—Fausset 
and Brown. 


V. 18. The king’s heart is heavy with both grief and 
shame ; he eats not, sleeps not.—Cowles, 


Daniel’s mention of it as an extraordinary thing of 
Darius that he neither approached his table nor his harem, 
agrees with Xenophon’s picture of him as devoted to wine 
and women, vain, and without self-control. He is sorry for 
the evil which he had caused, yet takes no steps to remedy 
it— Fwusset and Brown. 


V. 20. Living God. Having life himself, and able to 
preserve thy life; contrasted with the lifeless idols. Darius 
borrowed the phrase from Daniel.—Fausset and Brown. 


Servest continually. In times of persecution, as well as 
peace.—Mariyn. 


_ Innocency was found inme. Daniel does not here boast 
in his own righteousness, but rather shows how his deliver- 
ance arose from God’s wishing to testify by a certain and 
clear proof his approval of that worship for which Daniel 
had contended even to death.—Culvin. 


_V. 21. O king, live forever. The common form of saluta- 
tion in addressing the king—yet Daniel speaks from his 
heart—" May God protect thy life and bless thee per- 
petually.” Daniel might have complained of the king's 
cruelty and perfidy, bat he is silent concerning this injury, 


because his deliverance would sufficiently magnify the glor 
of God.— Calvin, eae ee eee 


¥:. 26 King ... glad. To find that his valued friend is 


safe, and that no serious consequences have come from his 
wicked law.—Cowles. 


_ Because he believed. Faith (Heb. 11 : 33) was his actuat- 
ing principle. Huis belief was not with a view to a miracu- 
ous deliverance. Heshut his eyes to the event, commii- 
ting the keeping of his sou! to God, in well-doing as unto a 


Sushil Creator (1 Pet. 4: 19), sure of deliverance in a better 
ife, if not in this.— Pocket Cum. 


awe mighty empire decreed the destruction of Daniel; but 
th the «ficers who had accused Daniel, furnished food for 
} ® lions, which famishing hunger these very men had 
a for another purpose. Thus it is ever; the wrath of 
safety, and he's to his own glory. True heroism is our only 
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Missouri, state, at Sedalia May 28-30 
Connecticut, state, at Middletown_......--..---------- June 4-6 
New York, state, ab AIDGRY..<..ccnnenqncecepesocees June 4-6 
Ohio, state, at Norwalk_....... June 4-6 
Re, HOO, BS WT enn oe hick > one cncacdeshatnpeecencn June 4-6 
Nebraska, state, at Kearns y occ cncncnceccscocncnce- JUNO 5,6 
Iowa, state, at Cedar Falls...... June 11-13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Williamsport_..- June 11-13 
Michigan, state, at Flint_...............----..-...- June 18-20 
Minnesota, state, at St. Panl_..........-..-.....-.- June 18-20 
Wisconsin, state, at Racine June 19, 20 
Indiana, state, at Indianapolis...... June 25-27 
Alabama, state, 00 Beli. oc.ck nn ccccncenncnsncocdna July 9, 10 
Kentucky, state, at Maysville............-..---.--.-- July 9-11 
Georgia, state, at La Grange_......-..-..------------ Aug. 23-25 
Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury..............-...-- Oct. 9, 10 
Kansas, state, at Topeka__.._...-....--.---.--------Oct. 17-19 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton Rio! Nov. 12-14 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


Congress at Denville, N. J.....- e July 16 24 
Congress at Round Lake, N. Y July 16-25 
Meetings at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y..------------ August 3-22 
Assembly of the North-west at Clear Lake, Iowa... August 14-26 











COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The eighth annual convention of the Cedar County 
(Iowa) Sunday-school Association will be held in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, West Branch, on May 28-30, 


—The Round Lake Sunday-school Assembly will begin 
on July 16, and continue ten days, under the directorship 
ofthe Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent. The largest Palestine 
Park ever made, and the largest model of Jerusalem, are 
now in process of construction. A graded series of lessons 
for three years has been adopted, and courses of lectures 
have been arranged. 


—Two numbers of The Yosemite Assembly, a four-page 
monthly issued by the California State Sunday-school 
Association, have been published. For the Yosemite 
Sunday-school Assembly of 1879 an undenominational 
chapel is to be erected. The design is to build it during 
the present season, and to have it completed and ready 
for dedication at the time of the assembly in June, 1879. 
The matter has been taken up by the State Executive 
Committee, a plan for the building has been adopted, and 
@ special committee appointed to have supervision of the 
erection and the procuring of funds to pay forit, The 
building will be of wood, will seat two hundred, and 
will cost about three thousand dollars. 


—The biennial Sunday-school Convention of Connecti- 
cut, under the auspices of the Sunday-school Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be held in the South Congregational Church, 
Middletown, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
June 4, 5, and 6. It is expected that the convention will 
be one of the best ever held in the state. Many well- 
known workers will be present, and prominent speakers 
will take part in the exercises. The programme is arranged 
under two general heads, “ The Word,” and “The Work.” 
To the former, the Tuesday evening exercises will be 
devoted,—including a responsive service, “ Christian Sal- 
utations,” and an address, ‘‘ The Work” will be considered 
under five heads: “reported,” “recruited,” “ defined,” 
“developed,” and “ promoted.” The chairman, treasurer, 
and secretaries of the State Central Committee, and the 
various chairmen of county committees, will report ; and the 
Rev. W. E. Brooks will speak for the Connecticut dele- 
gates to Atlanta, Among the special topics to be consid- 
ered will be the value and characteristics of mission 
schools; Bible study ; the organization and management 
of schools; the best methods of claes inatruction; the 
quarterly review ; the supplemental lesson; normal class 





training ; personal preparation for teaching ; and co-opers- | 
tive study, Each school in Connecticut is entitled to two 
delegates, who will be entertained during their stay in 
Middletown. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—New Jersey is one of the states in which the growth 
of Sunday-school membership keeps pace with the growth 
of the population. 

—The colored Sunday-schools of Macon, Georgia, thir- 
teen in number, lately heid a picnic, at which four thou- 
sand colored people were present at one time. The pro- 
cession was haif a mile in length. 

—It is reported that the good effécts of the Atlanta 
Convention are already to be seen in many Sunday-schools 


in Georgia, At Augusta a series of monthly meetings of 
the teachers of all the schools has been started. 


—The forty-ninth anniversary of the Brooklyn Sunday 
Schoo] Union took place on May 22, with the usual pro- 
cessions. 131 schools are now connected with the Union, 
having 5,170 officers and teachers, and 46,495 scholars, 
The Methodists have 29 schools, the Presbyterians 22, the 
Congregationalists 20, the Episcopalians 17, the Baptists 
17, and the Reformed churches 10, 

—In Maryland there are 1,833 Sunday-schools, with 
18 099 officers and teachers, and 171,198 scholars: total, 
189 297. The Roman Catholic Sunday-schoo! children are 
estimated at 20000. Between February 15, 1877, and 
February 15, 1878, 15 schools were organized in the 
state, with 114 teachers, and 591 scholars. 3,500 families 
were visited by Mr. W. A Baker, state superintendent, 
and his fellow-workers ; and 2.500 tracts and papers, and 
200 Bibles, were delivered. Mr. Baker reports that, dur- 
ing the year, there were 6,629 conversion in the schools 
of the state. 


—The Brick Church Mission School, 228 West Thirty- 
fifth Street, New York, issues to each scholar a card of 
membership, inscribed with the dates of all the Sundays in 
the year. A date is punched when the scholar is present, 
“Punctuality entitles the scholar to whom the ticket is 
issued to admission to the school entertainments and 
festivals, and other privileges of the school.” Those who 
secure all the punches are specially commended, but the 
loss of the ticket involves the loss of all the back punches, 
The ticket is printed on thick yellow cardboard, and is 
kept in a stout envelope. 


—The Sunday-school in connection with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, has 
shown a notable growth during the past ten years. It 
was started in 1868 with 37 members. Its present statis- 
tics are as follows: Officers and teachers, 75; scholars— 
main school, 460; infant school, 280; Bible classes, 290. 
total, 1105. Average attendance during 1877, including 
July and August: teachers, 64; scholars, 672: total, 756; 
excluding July and August, teachers, 70; scholars, 734 : 
total, 804. The largest attendance was on December 23, 
1004 ; and the smallest July 29, 374, The average attend- 
ance of teachers was 64, or 86 per cent. Exclusive of 
July and August, it was 95 per cent. The general session 
is on every Sanday afternoon at 2.15, and, in addition, 
adult Bible classes are held on Sunday morning at 9 30, 
The fourth annual report of the Parish Association says : 
“On the firat Sunday in 1878, the International Series of 
Lessons, as adapted to our church year by a committee of 
clergymen of the church, was taken up, and great interest 
and attention in the study of the word is manifested by 
both teachers and scholars.” Since 1868 there have been 
nine confirmations, at which 290 persons have been con- 
firmed, There have been 35 adults and 455 infants bap- 
tized; 95 marriages solemnized, and 240 funeral services 
attended. 

—Statistica of the Protestant Episcopal Sunday-schools 
of Long Island were presented at a convention held in 
St. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, on May 8. Six “ convoca- 
tions” (lesser conventions) have been held during the past 
twelve months. In Kings County there are forty-four 
schools, of which twenty-seven reported. Twenty-one of 
the twenty-seven parishes reporting gave 658 as the 
number confirmed by the bishop on his last visitation ; of 
these, 350, or 53 per cent., were connected with the Sun- 
day-schools, From Queens and Suffolk counties the 
majority of schools sent no reports. The total number 
of schools in the Episcopal diocese of Long Island is 
ninety-four, of which forty-four reported. The net gain 
in membership in schools reported was 1,107. A pledge 
of one cent a Sunday from each class, for mission work, 
was given Inst year by forty-five schools. This penny was 
to be collected from the classes separately from the other 
offerings of the schools, and the proceeds sent to a treas- 
urer. Some schools did not begin the plan until October; 
but the returns from forty-four schools up to 1878, being 
in @¥ cases for less than one year, reached the sum of 
$428.82. At Easter, 1878, another school sent in $18.80. 
The bulk of the fand was equally divided between the 
committees having charge of diocesan, domestic, and for- 
eign mission work, $142.94 going to each committee. 


GENERAL, 

—The Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, during 1877 removed 131 children 
from the custody of parents, guardians, and others, on 
account of cruelty or neglect. 

—The Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has aided in the establishment and support 
of five colleges, four theological schools, one medical 
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school, and twelve educational institutions not chartered. 
The number of students in all these institutions, by the 
last reports, was as follows : biblical, 393 ; law, 10; medi- 
cal, 32; collegiate, 64; normal, 1065; in ordinary school 
grades, 1606; total, 3,170. 

—At the recent conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, at Atlanta, the delegates from the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church were very cordially received. The 
delegates were President Foss of Wesleyan University, 
and the Hon. William Cumback of Indiana. Each, hav- 
ing been introduced to the Convention by Governor Col- 
quitt, spoke warmly of the sympathy existing between 
the two great branches of Methodism, and expressed the 
hope that a final and complete union would be accom- 
plished, The venerable Dr. Lovick Pierce, now ninety-four 
years old, spoke in reply, expressing the same hope. 


PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, during his present trip in 
Europe, will spend some time in Paris, and will take a 
trip up the Rhine, 


—Pastor Chiniquy, of Montreal, recently celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper in a congregation of one hundred and 
thirty converts from Roman Catholiciem, of whom seventy- 
four were admitted to the sacrament for the first time. 


—The trustees of the Illinois Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
at Jacksonville, have given to Philip G. Gillett, LL, D., 
superintendent of the Institution, leave of absence till 
Ssptember, Dr. Gillett and his family sailed for Liverpool 
on May 22. 

—A testimonial was presented to Mr. Israel A, Barker, 
formerly president of the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union, 
at the May meeting of the Union, on May 13, in the 
Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church. At the same 
meeting, Mr. W. 0. Peckham, Mr. P. H. Wells, and the 
Ei. P. Rev. Dr. J. M. Backley made addresses. 


—Mr, Moody, at the conclusion of his regular six weeks 
of work in New Haven, concluded to spend another week 
(May 5-11)in special labor among the students of Yale 
College. These meetings were attended with excellent 
results, Mr, Moody spent Sunday, May 12, in Brooklyn, 
but not in the way of special work. Mr. Sankey simi- 
larly spent the same day in New York. 


—Miss Frances E. Willard, the well-known temperance 
worker, has assumed the editorship of the Chicago Evening 
Post, formerly conducted by her brother, the late Oliver 
A. Willard. Mrs, Mary B. Willard, the widow of Mr, 
Willard, has become the publisher of the paper. The 
ability of these ladies ought to command success, and 
their plans, as printed in their paper, are both discreet and 
enterprising. 

—The Rev. Edwin M. Long began to give his “illus- 
trated sermons” in 1858, at the Union Tabernacle, Phila- 
delphia. He there held some nineteen hundred services, 
in. which over four hundred ministers took part. Since 
then, Mr. Long has delivered his sermons in some seven 
hundred churches, in twenty-two states, and among 
fifteen denominations. He says: “ The recordof revivals 
and conversions during the time of the delivery of these 
sermons fills four volumes of eleven hundred pages, and 
the number of persons with whom we have held rel'gious 
correspondence as inquirers and converts exceeds ten 
thousand,” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— ny 


Keramos, and Other Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co.—Mr. Longfellow's 
new book possesses greater interest than any other of his 
recent volumes. Like them, it collects the poetry contrib- 
ated by the poet to various periodicals during the space of 
two or three years; but its range is wider, and it presents 
the attractive spectacle of a master in literature indulging 
in certain recreations and extravaganzas, yet without 
diminution of strength in his own peculiar province. The 
number of pieces is large, there being fifty-one in all. Kera- 
mos, the first and longest, is an exquisite work, celebrating 
in fit verse, and somewhat in the style of The Building of 
the Ship, the ceramic art in all places and nations. It is a 
poem as well rounded as one of the jars it celebrates ; and it 
vhould be read as a whole, rather than in extracts. Under 
the familiar title of Birds of Passage, Mr. Longfellow 
presents “flight the fifth,"—sixteen minor poems, for the 
noat part printed in The Atlantic Monthly during the past 
vwo years. Of these The Herons of Elmwood is at once the 
best and the most familiar. Then follow nineteen sonnets, 
the most notable of which are Eliot’s Oak, Parker Cleave- 
land, The Three Silences of Molinos (to Mr. Whittier), and 
St. John’s, Cambridge. The sonnet to the late Professor 
Cleaveland, of Bowdoin College, is a worthy tribute to a 











faithful educator, for whom Mr. Longfellow conceived a 
sincere affection while one of his pupils. The St. John’s 
sonnet fitly celebrates the quiet beauties of the Episcopal 
Theological School on Brattle Street, Cambridge, near the 
poet’s home. The volume closes with eight translations, the 
last of which includes seven sonnets and a canzone by 
Michael Angelo. The translation of Virgil’s first eclogue 
seems hardly worthy of the companionship of so much good 
poetry as is contained in the volume. The second stanza of 
the poem entitled Allah, from the German of Mahlmann, 
contains a misprint, or an evidence of careless composition, 
in the last word : 
The flowers and the blossoms wither, 
Years vanish with flying feet ; 
Bat my heart will live on forever, 
That here in silence beat. j 
The volume is handsomely printed and bound. 
cloth, pp. 148. Price, $1.25) 


(16mo, 


The School and the Family. By John Kennedy, New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—The value of this book is slight. 
Its very title is misleading. The sub-title, The Ethics of 
School Relations, somewhat more accurately describes the 
aim of the author, which is nothing less than to present an 
exposition of a complete system of educational science. At 
present, in his opinion, ‘‘ guess-work,” “ empirical methods,” 
“vicious empiricism,” and “gigantic empiricism” direct 
educational workers. In his presentation of a more methodi- 
cal statement of the rights and duties of communities, fami- 
lies, teachers, and children, Mr. Kennedy offers some useful 
hints. But, as a rule, his style is magisterial and even 
pompous, while truisms are made to pass for novelties; and 
by a system of numbers and divisions the author seeks to 
give to his sayings a dignity and authority they do not 
possess. His writing is both sour and inflated, and the com- 
bination is by no means agreeable. A writer on education 
should be careful not to put three distinct figares into 
a sentence of eleven words, as follows: “A scientific basis 
welds a profession together and increases its momentum.” 
The whole book shows the author's knowledge of the condi- 
tion and needs of schools and teachers to beg rer than 
his power to convey that knowledge to his readers. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. 205. Price, $1.00.) 


Human Life and its Conditions. By R. W. Church, 
D.C.L. New York: Macmillan & Co.—Four of the seven 
sermons composing this volume were preached by the author 
before Oxford University, in St. Mary's Church, between 
1876 and 1878, Many have been the able discourses 
delivered in old St. Mary's, where the place and the congre- 
gation urge the speaker to put forth his best endeavors. 
Dr. Church, who is Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
is one of the ablest of the clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land. These sermons are both learned and practical; but 
they are learned only that they may be practical. Dean 
Church makes no display of pedantry; but he speaks like 
an earnest man, profoundly impressed with the duty of 
urging upon the defenders of Christianity the need of con- 
stant service and unceasing labor. The sermon on Respon- 
sibility for our Belief is perhaps the ablest in the book. The 
last three of the seven sermons are addresses at ordinations. 
They are, for the most part, applicable to other than Epis- 
copal ministers. (16mo, eloth, pp. viii, 194. Price, $1.50.) 


Memoir of William Francis Bartlett. By Francis Winthrop 
Palfrey. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co.—General Bart- 
lett was one of the few officers, in the late war, who entered 
the army as a private, and left it as a brevet major-general. | in 
Among those who knew him in the service he was a general 
favorite; and in New England, especially in Western Masea- 
chusetts, he was widely esteemed and beloved. The present 
memoir is an adequate one, save in its neglect of General 
Bartlett's earlier years. In reading the book, the character 
of the man shines from every page,—soldierly in every 
aspect. The story of the dead man’s life is told in a 
straightforward fashion, and largely in his own letters. 
The frontispiece is a heli otype which hardly does justice to 
the fine face of General Bartlett, the position of the head 
being ill chosen. The printing and binding are very hand- 
some. ‘“Schurtz’’ for Schurz, three times on pp, 268, 269, 
is an inexcusable misprint. (16mo, cloth, pp. ii, 309. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Earthly Suffering and Heavenly Glory. By Henry A. 
Boardman, DD. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.— 
This volume of sermons by the venerable pastor of the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, takes its title from the 
subject of the first discourse. There are seventeen sermons 
in all, embracing a wide variety of subjects, but all carefully 
chosen as representatives of the author’s most vigo rons 
powers and most finished style. The book closes with Dr. 
Boardman’s celebrated sermon entitled The Christian Min- 
istry not a Priesthood. This able argument has been often 
reprinted ; but, as the doctrines it combats were never more 
vigorously maintained than now, its republication is timely. 





The mechanical execution of the book is handsome. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. 433. Price, $1.50.) 

The Youth's Health-Book. By the author of The Bazar 
Book of Health. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The 
author of this little pamphlet, which belongs to the Half- 
Hour Series of its publishers, has been a constant and useful 
contributor to Harper’s Bazar. In these 221 closely printed 
pages are contained a great variety of serviceable hints on 
many subjects connected with the hygiene of ordinary life, 
especially as affecting the young. (32mo, paper, pp. 221. 
Price, 25 cents.) 


What Think ye of Christ? New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers.—In this handsome little volume an anonymous 
English author clearly summarizes the Bible statements that 
Christ is Messiah, Lord and God, Refuge, Helper, and 
Saviour. (Sq. 32mo, pp. 59.) 





The Pope is revising his poems for publication. 
not familiar to the American public. 


They are 


Paul and Virginia, Saint Pierre’s classic story, has been 
reprinted in Houghton, Osgood, & Co.'s Vest-Pocket Series. 


Manuals of Political Economy, by Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons, and Greek Literature, by Professor R. C. Jebb, have 
been added to the series of primers published in England 
by Macmillan & Co., and in this country by D. Appleton 
& Co. Eleven scientific, seven literary, and six historical 
primers are now ready. 


D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, have published, in a scroll, 
with very large type, surrounded by red lines, Gathered 
Treasures; or, Loving Messages from God’s Word, after 
the well-known plan of The Silent Comforter. The 
texts are chosen by Miss Maria Bruce Lyman. One page is 
devoted to each day of the month, and there are others for 
special occasions. The selection is well made, and is pre- 
ceded by an introduction by Miss Franees E, Willard. 


The number of periodicals devoted to the publication of 
sermons and sermon hints is increased by the issue of The 
Sermonizer, the first number of which is dated May, 1878. 
It is edited and published at Lebanon, Pennsylvania, by 
the Rey. J. C. Hornberger, who is assisted by the 
Rev. E. Light. It will contain complete sermons, 
sketches and plans of sermons, hints and suggestions 
concerning their preparation and delivery, and items 
concerning methods of conducting the ministerial work in .. 
its several departments. The Sermonizer will be published 
monthly, at fiity cents a year. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, whose well-known Library of 
Select Novels has reached its six hundred and eleventh num- 
ber, have begun a Library of American Fiction, of the same 
size and style, but prettily bound in yellow eovers, with the 
corn on one side and the cotton on the other. The first two 
issues are Esther Pennefather, by Alice Perry ; and Justine’s 
Lovers, an anonymous story. The Messrs. Harper have 
also begun the Franklin Square Library, to compete with 
the popular cheap “libraries” now in fashion, but to con- 
tain better books, in better type and paper. The first num- 
ber is a new novel by Anthony Trollope, entitled, Is He 
Popenjoy? ‘The price is fifteen cents. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


wee books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
rests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


Studies in the Creative Week. By George D. Boardman. 12mo, cloth 
pp. 338. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Political Economy. By W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D. (Science Primers.) 
18mo, cloth, pp. 134. Thesame. Price, 45 eents. 


Greek Literature. By R. C. Jebb, M.A. (iijenetare Primers.) 18mo, 
cloth, pp. 166. Thesame. Price, 45 cents 


The Godson of a Marquis. By Andre Theuriet. (Collection of Foreign 
Authors.) 1I6mo, paper, pp. 268. Thesame, Price, 50 cents. 


Esther Pennefather. = 4 Alice Perry. (Library of American Fiction.) 
8vo, paper, pp. 175. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 


Justine’s Lovers. (Library of American Fiction.) 8vo, paper, pp. 135. 
The same. Price, 60 cents. 


Is Fe Popenjoy? A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. (Franklin Square 
Library.) 4to, paper, pp. 105. Thesame. Price, 15 cents, 


Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Cecil Hay. eared Hour Series.) 
33mo, paper, pp. 110. Thesame. Price, 20 eents. 


Modern Dwellings. By H. eee ome Illustrated. &m. 4to, cloth, 
pp. 219. Thesame. Price, $4.0 


The Standard Manual for Sunday school Workers. By F. M. Green. 
16mo, cloth, pp. 191. Cincinnati: Chase & Hall. Price, $1.00, 


Presious Jewels; Music for Sunday-schools, etc. Edited by J. H. i 
and R. B. Mahaffey. Oblong 1émo, boards, pp. 80. New York : 
Cady. Price, 20 cents. 


Memoirs of Jean Francois Marmontel. With an essay by William D. 
Howells. (ameicareney Soules.) 2 vols., sq. 1mo, @loth, pp. 273, 
243. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $2.50. 


Paul and Virginia. By J. H. Bernardin de St. Pierre. Saententet. (Vest- 
Pocket Series.) 32mo, cloth, pp. 132. Thesame. Price, 50 cents. 


The Future State (five articles reprinted from The Christian Union). 
32mo. paper, pp s6. New York: ‘the Christian Union. Price, 
15 cents. 


™: Present Problem. By Sarah K. Bolton. 12mo, cloth, pp. 167. New 
ork : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


The kha ta Lesson Book. By Benjamin Ward Riehardson, M.D. 
16émo, cloth, pp. 220. New York: National Demperance Society. 
Price, 7 75 cents. 


‘Demaporence and Republican Institutions. An Address. By Joseph 
k. 16mo, paper, pp. 35. Thesame, Price, 10 cents, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Acorrect statemeni of the circulacwn of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week. Zhe edition this week is 27,200 
copies. In addition to this a larg: extra 
edition is printed, Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any tume. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





RIGHT-MINDED, well-educated man—married— 

desires a respectable position. 5 tee oe reason 
for leaving present employment, is “Sunday duty.” 
Excellent references. Address 


PER, 
336 E. 17th St., New York. 
JouN Linpsay, Esq., Ontario, says the American 
Tract Society’s large print Teachers’ Bible is the first 
thing he ever bought through an advertisement that 
came up to what was said of it. bus this book both 
surpasses his expectations and the advertisement 
also. Send to Depository, 1512 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, and get sample pages and catalogue 
free 

















Imperial Granum., 








~ geribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. 








"USE WALTER BAKER & ©0.’3 CHOCOLATE. 


APPLETONS JOURNAL— Art Journal — 
Science Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums. 








HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. 





GENCY OF BAGSTER & SONS’ Bibles and Publi- 

cations. John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 
SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents per ore. 
a free. Address M. E., Box 538, Kinderhook, New 
Yer 


HE splendid “ Midwinter” Number of Scribner’s 








Monthly, and the enen Holiday Number or 
St. Nicholas sent as 5) ens, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Address. Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS WANTED. 
Cash paid forthem. For particulars address Bureau 
of 8.8. Music, 46 Madison Street, Chicago. 








orm WANTED.—Choice ryrien poems en 
of the International S. 8. Lessons for 1879. 
List of lessons and prices on application. Address 
DAVID C. COOK, 46 Madison Street, Chicago. 


For Sale or Rent. 


In Bin Litchfield County, Connecticut, on 
the Naugatuck Railroad. a large modern-built house 
(2 rooms) with barn and two acres of land. Price 
ow. For pertioniers address, 
HORACE FENN, 

Plymonth, Conn. 


EXCURSIONS OF 1878. 


Now is the < time to maki ents for 
NWOOD GRO 
Situated on the fine of the Westchester ‘and Philadel- 
phia Railroad. No charge for use of groun Rates 
bath-schools, 25 cents; other parties: 
aduits, 40 cents: children, 20 cents Arrangements 
can be had at De ot, 3ist and Chesinut Sts. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 
Self-Inkin he} Age e 


COLUMBIAN 
Inking, from $25 to $56 ee will dothe 

seanete 
r catalo 


week of a 

m $3 50. Stamp for 
Sonis a. Mitchell, 15 Fede Bt. 
Soston, Mass. Established 1847, 
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‘New Automatic’ 


, SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


This machine stands PRE-EMINENT over all others 
in QUALITY and MERIT, and therefore commands a 


higher price. 


Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 


chine appreciate its NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURES, 
together with its silence, lightness, swiftness, ease of 





working, simplicity and durability. 





RUBBER TYPE! Sit'eher etc. 

with printing ap- 

paratus, $1.50 O by mail; sample of Type and Circular, 
cents, Address 


RUBBER TYPE CO., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 
TYPE FOR ALL! AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


THE NATIONAL TYPE CO. 
Catalogue, 6 cts. PHILADELPHIA. 

















° ‘ 3 
Edison’s Electric Pen and Press. 
1000 to 15,000 copies from a single writing. 
de This Pen is especially valuable to ministers, Sun- 
I eenool Superintendents, teachers of music, etc., 

tera aod multip:ying letters, py A hool 
pos te ake eee. music, ete. It is free from all 
< > 
and on any kind D pp etc. Will print in all colors 
W. T. WHEELER, ee Eastern Agent, 


20 New Church St., New York. 








The Great Church Light, 
FRINK’S S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Give the MOST POWERFUL, th 
e SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST ‘Light known for 
Offices, Pi Stores rT tal Windows, Parlo s, Banks, 
and elegant d-signs artes, Theatres, Depots,eic. New 
ali cae of room, Get circular and estimate. 
eral discount to churches and the trade. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


ARINA COLOGHE: 





Wicker covered, half-pints, - 75 ets. 
jm (Usually pid for $1.50, Me 
icker covered. pints, - P $1.25 


2 (Usual price, $2. 50) 
air Brushes, Nail Brushes, Combs, ete., at 
interestingly low prices. 


A thoroughly well made English Tooth Brush 
19 cents. , 


McKELWAY, A 
othecary, 
(Succemor to 0. 8. Hubbell.) F 
°. 410 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


Sacramental Sabbaths. 








It is the ONLY sew- 


ing machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage, 
and is different from all other machines in its principles 
of operation, being FAR IN ADVANCE of any. 


Descriptive Circulars on application. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE. 
Southern PITCH PINE, Mich and Canada. 
WHITE PINE AND HARD WOODS, Building 
and —_ TIMBER. Lumber for export. 
cut to dimension and Vessels furnished. Also 


dressed seasoned Lumber, Wainsco' , Mould- 
ings, etc., for trimming churches and e dwell- 


Please send for estimates. 
E. P. WALLING, 106 WALL STREET, New York, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROS 





We deliverStrone Poth eee ay en 
Howering, safely by mail, at all 5 Splen- 
did Variocion, your shotce all Iabeled, for 1 Ai ze 

2; 19 for ; 35 f 

10; 100 for 813. Sen fi SNE ét 

0 ROSE pr 4 TURE, and choose from over 
finest sorts, 


Our Great ikene Po is vies, and 
distributing Roses. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO,, 
Rose-GrowrRs, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Riack Silk ede 5 Beate head 
Black Silk Fringe, nots, 35e. Sy ry" 
Extra heavy dier’sSilk Prin $1. oe 
Linen Embroideries on brewn,b ae and white, 10 be 480, 
Ladies’ Drab Hose, silk embroidered 








3. D ‘CABLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa 


In ordering anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 
as the advertiser, by ‘stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday S-hool T.mes. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW THEMES 


Ayp MoperRN Gems! 
Arranged for 


CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


with or without pedals. 
By ALBERT W. BERG 
Contains about 100 different pieces, classified in an 
original and attractive form, viz.. 
‘art 1. New Themes and Modern Gems. 
Part 2. Preludes. Postludes and Hymn Tunes. 
Part 3. Festive, Wedding, and National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive and Requiem Music. 

The work comprises beautiful themes arranged for 
the first time for the Organ, and will be found equally 
attractive to the pupil, amateur or professional Con- 
tributions from the works of such masters as Wag 
ner, Rubinstein, Blumenthal, Barnby and others, suf, 
ciently indicate the valuable and enduring quality of 
the book, Price, $2. 


GEE 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO FORTE 


Combines all the best features of every other work, 
with much new and attractive matter. ‘Is the newest 


and best method for the piano forte ever published. 
By this met bod the whole science of prano rte play- 
ing - greatly simplified and impro 8s the 


ner s best assistant, and lightens the labor of the 
pop A ee pages free by mail. Price, $2.75. 


WM. F POND & Co., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 





UES to 
Oassell, Petter & Galpim, New York , 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


BANNERS. 


MERINO BANNERS, 18x30 INCHES. 





One side Gesorented .......0ccccccceseccccsoes...-~-- $2 50 
Both 4 weseceuesbasoesesncesececccececs 5 00 
SILK BANNERS, 18x30 INCHES. 

One tee decorated......-.-----.... bucdoicccumce 06 
BO == «wd | |) cteneutnbwccedeisbteencens 8 00 


These benners are made any co ors. Any sbape at 
bottom, trimmed with patent imitation gold bullion 
fringe ee berder, gold or any text or inscrip- 
tion, gold spearheads en the ends. 
Centennial meda' awarded these banners. 
Estimates given on finer work. 


CLARENCE A, HART & CO., 
133 North Third St., Philadelphia. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS 
R. GIESLER, CHURCH FUR NISHER, 
152 Bleeker Street, New York. 











-OSBORN'S- 


NEW MAP OF 


ALESTIN 


UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST, 
Size, 6x9 feet, colored, on rollers, net to schools, $10.50 
oe x “ i) “ “ “ J 


Address, AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
52 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


MAP OF — 


WESTERN ASIA. with regions of BABYLON, 
NINEVEH, with Palestine, all Syria, the rivers Eu- 
puresge and Tigris—Ararat and part ‘of Asia Minor. 
‘o illustrate the Cuptivities of the Jews—early Old 
Testament history—and classic writings. Correct to 
1878, from the best authorities known. 
By PROFESSOR H.S8S. OSBORN, LL.B. 
Will be ready in a short Sane. we Re mop cause 2 by 
much being from origina) mat ize, 6 
43, feet. yi we $5.00. For full aetiethies 
Address, GARROD & CO., Box 74, 
University, Oxford, 0. 


Case 's Bible Atlas 


16 Full Page Quarto beautifully printed in 
colors with Explanatory Notes a ndex. Accurote, and up 
to the ais Ww _. . to Sunday School Teachers ard 














Family needs it. Sent by mail, price, $1.00. 
NOENTS ow ANTED. Sella B ev dy. Term s Liberal, 
Address 0. D. Case & Co., Publishers, If 





PULPIT PAINTINGS. 


abe aly Sipe paatpaey <beperar rem: 


Rev. E. M. Long, for 20 years has been preaching and 
developing the plan of pi pees. Sermons in revival 
efforts, in 700 Charches 22 states of the Union. has 
duplicated 52 sets of his Ta ot. paintings. with the text 
| a illustrate at the top of each, for the use of 
Pastors, and others, tn weekly: Bg or revival 
and Jeege them for cent. of cost. 
Subjects, plans of frame on % ich they revolve, 
oe of pn omg now using them. revivals, etc.. sent for 
Ocents. Photographs of Paintings also sent. Fiffeo- 
en in or eye and ear, stirring the heart of young 
and old. and drawing ip th the ontside masses. Address 
him, 1859 N. 12th ate Philadelphia, Pa.: also for his 
“Tilustrated History of Hymns and pd Authors; 
—— Stationery for Religions Correspon: ted 
d Tilustrated Letters, in script, for Pastors, Sn n- 
fandeotn, ete., to send enedven filed with children’s 
heart experiences. Agents wanted for all of the above. 





7 Beautiful Concert Grand 
PIANO Pianos, cost $1.600, ORGAN 
only @425. Superb Grand eee Pianos. coat 
a1-100 only #255. Flegant right Pianos, 
cost BROO, only $155. New Svin pright Piaros, 
Organs 12 «tors, 
16 stors, cost #390, 
only 8115. Elegant 8375 Mirrer top Org ns only 
$105. Tremendous sarrifice to close out pres«nt 
stock. Immense New Steam Factory soon to be 
erected. Newspaper with much information shout 
cost Pianos end Orgars SENT FREF. Please 
address DANEEL F. BEATTY, Washington, 
New Jersey. 





66 Mixed Carse. with name. 10c. Best Offer 
evermade. F.W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mam. 


KK - ELEGANT ‘CARDS, no two alike with rame, 
10c., postpaid, J.B HUSTED, Nassau. N. Y. 
Best Mixed Cards, with name, in case. 18c., or 25 
no 2 alike, 10c. Outfit 10 c. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Ct. 








50 Extra Mixed Cards, name in Crimson. Gold & 
Jet. on all, 10c. CLINTS BROSB.. Clintonville. Ct, 


40 "ward ance CARDS'38u'¥ 10¢- 


Name neatly pri 





Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 





2 & Styles of Cards, 10¢., or 10 Ch romeo Cards. 106., 
©) with name; Outfit, 10c. J’ B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 





XENT. Your name ae written on one 
dozen best Bristol cards for twenty ce 
T. H. DOREMUS, Penman, c roton, Oblo. 





IF COSTS YOU NOTHING 


Ee di pn - Organs, for we send them on ten ~ Reine 
d pay freight both ways if returned 
vent, sol solid walnut Cases, 2 3-5 sets of Reeds, 12 


PRICE, $67.00. 


hand at the Stea: Factory of 
ALLESER, BOWLBY & 00.. Washington tJ. 


Men’s well-made Shirts, of good quality. linen fronts 
and cuffs with linen collar and collar button,for $1.00 
= linen H’d'k’fs and two pr. 4-ply linen semen ‘0 










Men's Summer Undershirts, two for. 
Fair wae linen-front Shirts for me 
By mail trom 


- Db. CARLISLE Pittsburgh, Pa, 








music Jeasens for $15.0 00 at the New England 
Conservatory Music Hall, Boston. 75 emi- 
nent professors, 18,000 students stmce 1867, 
For circulars address 


E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TEAMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


—_— 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « + = §2.15 each. 
“ Ute29 * “ese. 190 “« 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 

(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 

The special rate to Pastors and eee 
has been discontinued. The price to all single 
subscribers is now $2.15, the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded. 

} Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
&@ yoar at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorised to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional gubseripiions to expire at the same time with 
the club as original! by rdered. The new subscribers 
to pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

— asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has rey sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew eithera a ctaaio or club 

jon, in connection with which his name has 
not be been known to the To eng will please 
give the name of the hom the paper or 

have heretofore 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tar Tims to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 

This paper is designed to supply su - 7 
with helps, in the line of the F openiel work, 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It ‘e 

blished monthly, and will be sent, op receipt of 
hte only to subscribers of Tux ms who are 


Podve oS (heel in the latter 
Glass assistant superintendents, an 
a. rooms 


id heads of depart- 
ments meeting in ), and who, when 
orserens it, state that they are such, 

In sending your renewal to The Su tendents’ 
Pa pee eens the date to which you have 


Scoot ss aneen the 
ellow address dress label on Tus Truss. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


$0 Coqpes inne ear ‘.% 2 
Less than 100 copics at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ BS’ QUARTERLY. 
ae Congas, Seer ae months, : . ants | 
ay, than 100 copies at same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN.. 
in Great 





Times, one year, . 9 shillings. 
The npatenite Nee, ms yen, 8 
The ly nyo re 6d. 
These “ecu ienes @ postage, which is prepaid at 
this office. 
Subscriptions or Advertise- 


JOHN > ‘WATTLES, 


Publisher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia, 


Letters oom 
mente chould be od 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENKELY’S BELLS. 


The gree TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a re 
tation uneq ed by any, and a sale exceeding 
of ali others, No agencies. O. address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. ¥. 

MENEELY & 00. 


MENEELY & K/MBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. 


Manufacture a superior ecg A of Bells. 
Special attention given to diu CH BELLA, 


_», Se Mustreted Cataloaues sent free. 


& & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
(0 ON TABLES, PULPITS, BTC. 
Suk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each- 


Send for Circular,59 Carmine St.N.Y. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Sc 10018, Fire 
Alarms, Farma, ete. Funiy 


Wark RANTED, —- gue 
sent Free, VANDUZEN & TIFT, + Ofuctuma ; o 


‘CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


a Asvp . hard, white LAUNDRY 
with Great Yee ng 


Prope ~ ey and Sc 
te waste acedicaaly 
rete yes: in 
full weigh nt Bola’by of 16 ounces. 
MADE ONLY B 


Chas. McKeone, Son & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
—Maize Flour Toilet Soap !— 
—Maize Fleur Toilet Soap !— 


























—Maize Flour Teilet Seap !— 


Spates ¥. World, 20 Lincoln Ry 
lo ots. J. W. Russell, Newten, Mass. ’ 


A new seap compouné thatsoothes softens, and 
wena the De Ta, bas ry seperior Vg eo pro- 
Foilet uss. It is delightfu perfumed and. Sil eee 
vurtee. Breed Patrice Ste, Philedn | Sty 


Sabbalh-Schoal Song, Books. 


GOOD NEWS. 


(35 cts.) This charming Sabbath-school Songster 
has won a multitude of friends, and needs no praise 
from those who have heard its sweet melodies, Bu 
all should try it—and be Pleased ; the young singers 
are sure to be. “It may be far,” ** Beautiful Gate,” and 

* Hear Him calling,” are three of the 2 270 glad songs 
which make the use of Goop News a perpetual joy 


Shining River. : 


(35 cts.) Is a book ofthe same nature and general 
excellence as ‘‘Good News” and differs only as the 
tastes of composers equally gees will differ. et your 
— and boys sail on this “shining river,” * making the 
y vocal with sweet and pure lyrics like “ , pee 

al e,’ 


“ Shining Land,” or ‘ Like the Stars. 





Choral Praise. 


(20 cts.) Is acollection of Chants, Songs, and short 
Anthems for Episcopal Sabbath-schools. The beauty 
of its contents will commend it to any defomination. 


Those who play the organ for Sabbath-School Sin 
will welcome the new 


CULAR E’s 
Reed Organ Melodies, 


$2.50, Boards ; $3.00, Cloth), which melodies are in true 
eed Organ style, are excelient for the “organ touch” 

and practice, and are unusually fresh and a 
Books sent by mail post-free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 


C. H. DITSON 4 Ca. J. E DITSON 4 CO. 
43 Broadway, 922 Cheatnut @treet, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


g srw’ Splendid New Books! 
rown oO 
B (Beis 3.) Glory! 


Is filled with Gems of New S. S. Songs that & 


will ** never grow old !"" Supply your School 
with it. ’Tis a charming book. Y # 


The Convention = 
romeo and Choir... 


Splendid Anthems, Chants, 
70 Pe ‘Panes, Ete., that **DeLicut THE 3 
Sincers!” Supply your Choir. 
e27~ Either book sent on receipt of price. 
Bi Sane pages free. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Chicago, Illy 


JOY “BELLS 


For the Sunday School for 1878. 


By ww. A. OGDEN. 
20,000 Printed to supply advanced orders. 

New Hymns and new Melodies; same style as 
“Crown a Life,” 160 pages. Price $3.60 per dozen, 
board covers. One sample SRT board covers, for 25 
tts. Specimen pages free. READY. Address, 

W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Totrpo, Oxo. 





Examine them, = 


for ae of Stranb’s Normal Institute for 18 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 
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NOW READY! CH New! Sweet Cheerful! 


GOSPEL ECHOES «<<... 


Do not supply your en with new singing baste, until 
vou have examined and tested this book, It is by far the 
best for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home Crrcies. It is full of contributions from ALL THE 
rest authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Supermendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all say they wantit. For — pov fe here. Sample pages 
free, Sample cA 30 cen 3.50 per dozen, by mail, 
Address, CENTRAL BOOK ri One ERN. Oskaloosa, lowa, 
er. SiTsON & CO., Boston, and New York. 


A GREAT OFFER ! ing these hard 


times dispose of 100 new Pianos 
and Organs, of first-class makers, at 
lower prices for cash, or installments, 
than ever before offered. Waters’ 
Pianos and Organs are the best made, 
warranted for five years. Ill. Cata- 
logues mailed. Great inducements to 
the trade. Pianos, 7-octave, $130; 
7 1-3-octave, $140; Organs, 7 stops, 
$65; 8 stops, $70; 12 stops, $85; 
cash, in perfect order not used a year. 
Sheet music at half price. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East t 14th Street, N. Y. 
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Magnificent 790 PJ] A NOS For $190. 

Beautiful $250 ORG ANS om B75. 

Sent free for i 

Marchal & Smith. Piano and Seems €o., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 
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32 Column ‘Ilustrated Paper and a Bea asia 
chromo, sent 3 mos. on trial for 10 cts. 





Pinin or Geld Se ae, Ek abc ike 
Hall & Go.. Huvson, N.Y, 





BDUCATIONAL. 





American and Foreign 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


INTRODUCES 8. Lecturers, Principals, Tutors, 
Governesses and Teachers for every department of 
insiruction. Young gentlemen wishing to prepare 
for fall examinations can be guaranteed a thorough 

reparation, either at their own bomes or at an attrac- 
Rive summer home of the tutor. 

FAMILIES going abroad can be accompanied by 
Companions, Tutors, or Governesses of the highest 
reputation and ability. 

Panenrs can receive such information about good 
schuols as will enable them to select with perfect 


safety. Apply to - 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PHILADELPAIA. 
The Twenty-ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday. October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction {fs given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wilis, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the 7 Address 

RACHAEL L. BUDLEY, A.M., De 
North College Avenue and Tweaty- first St., “Phila; Pa. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION and ORATORY. 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphie. 


Summer term opens July 8. 
Teachers. Send for catalo; 
Summer Course, J. W.S. 


<u opportunities for 
e and circular 4 Ls ecial 
OEMAKER, A 





H°™ SCHOOL Paty, YOUNG LADIES, 
Chestnut pret. Lig ~ - yy 

Best advan yanteqes meu @ thorough education. Refers by 
mission to Trumbull Baltor of The Sunday 
School Times, and Rev. 8. W Dane, 4001 Pine 
hiladelphia, For circulars, ad 
MRS. J. MY HOGARDUS, Principal. 








REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 

and ae College. Founded 1802, ASea- 

e School for both - -y om Snes es from 
Now York to 


Bosten. 
REV. F. D. BLARESLER Ake. fn Greenish. RIL. 
for September Va- 


TEACHERS WANTED frcct“iimeiccs 


Teachers of Classics, Mathematics, Sciences, Modern 
Languages, Music, Art, and lish supplied with 
first-class tions. Send nome’ r application form. 
PINCKNEY 'S AGENCY,30 Union Square, New York 








CINNATI tong et FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Best advan‘ cmtngee in Literature, Science, Lan- 
quages, Paintin & and Music. 

REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President, 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
3 Bridgeport, Conn, For circulars, address the 
Principal, Miss EMILY NELSON, 








NORWICH LINE 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 

NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
City ot Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
Mondays. Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 

Foot of Canal and Watt Streeis, at 4.30 Pp, m, 

Connecting with Express Trains at New London 
via New York and New England Railroad for 
Blackstone ~ Boston and via Worcester for 
Fitehb er Junction, arm, Lawrence, 
Nashua, ter, Concord, 

Dvd “Train for Boston par ab New London 
al A, M. 

PORTLAND EXPRESS leaves New London at 
44. m. for Worcester and all points North, arriving 
in Portland, Me., at 1.15 p. m., and Bangor at 7.00 p.m 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
54. m., for all stations on New London Northe 
Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, aoa 
New York and New England Railroads, 

FREIGHT. The new and ca pagaetens freight ona 
pocconay (iron) steamer City of Lawrence will 

connection with Sohanct City of wg ond 
steamer City of Norwich, im connection with 
steamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sunday: 
excepted. 


4’@ Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest 
rates. 


For further information Inquire of 
W. H, TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y. 


New Line to New York. 
Bound Brook Route. 


Express Trains to New York 2} Hours, 


Trains for NEW YORK and THE EAST leave 
North Pennsylvania Depot, Third and Berks Streets, 
at 7.30, 9.80, 11.30 A. M.; 1.30, 3.30, iay P. M., and 12 
midnight. 

PARLOR CARS on 7.30 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. trains 

For TRENTON, 7.30, 9.30, 11.30 A.M,, 1.30, 3,30, 4.15, 
5.30 P. M., and 12 midnight. 

For Y pod gk Hoposel. Pennington, and Delaware, 
and Bound Brook lroad, at 8.15 om, and 11.30 A.M.; 

3.90 and 5.30 P. M.; and 12 midnight. 


FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, OCEAN BEACH, 
9.30 A. M., except Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


434 Chestnut Street, 732 Chestnut Street, 1351 Chest- 
nut Street, and Berks Street Depot, where Guide 
ot Time-tabies giving particulars, can be 
procu 





collected and checked to destination by 
press, 101 South Fifth St. 


ELLIS CLARK, General Agent, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


ENOUGH. 
[From The Sunday Christian.] 


I am so weak, dear Lord! I cannot stand 
One moment without thee ; 

But, oh, the tenderness of thine enfolding, 

And, oh, the faitnfalness of thine upholding, 

And, oh, the strength of thy right hand; 
That strength is enough for me. 


I am so needy, Lord! and yet I know 

All fullness dwells in thee ; 
And hour by hour that never- failing treasure 
Supplies and fills in overflowing measure 
My least and greatest need. And so 

Thy grace is enough for me. 


It is so sweet to trust thy word alone. 

I do not ask to see 
The unveiling of thy purpose, or the shining 
Of fature light on mysteries untwining ; 
The promise-roll is ail my own— 

Thy word is enough for me. 


The human heart asks love. 
That my heart hath from thee 
All real, and full, and marvelous affection ; 
So near,sohuman! Yet divine perfection 
Thrills gloriously the mighty glow; 
Thy love is enough for me. 


But now I know 


There were strange soul-depths, restless, vast 
and broad, 
Unfathomed as the sea, 
An infinite craving for some infinite stilling; 
But now thy perfect love is perfect filling! 
Lord Jesus Christ, my Lord, my God, 
Thou, thou art enough for me! 





HOW MACAULAY DID GOOD 
WORK. 


[The Hon. A. P. Russell, in Baldwin’s Monthly.] 


Macaulay’s method of composition, as 
disclosed to ue by Trevelyan, is interesting. 
“As soon as he had got into his head all the 
information relating to any particular epi- 
sode in his History, he would sit down and 
write off the whole story at a headlong 
pace, sketching in the outlines under the 
genial and audacious impulse of a first 
conception, and securing in black and 
white each idea, and epithet, and turn of 
meg as it flowed straight from his busy 

rain to his rapid fingers. His manuscript 
at this stage, to the eyes of any one but him- 
self, appeared to consist of column after 
column of dashes and flourishes, in which 
a straight line, with a haif-tormed letter at 
each end and another in the middie, did 
duty for a word. . As soon as he had 
finished his rou gh draft, he began to fill it 
in at the rate oF six sides of foolscap every 
morning, written in so large a hand, and 
with such a multitude of erasures, that the 
whole six pages were, on an average, com- 
pressed into two peges of print. This por- 
tion he called his ‘ task,’ and he was never 
quite easy unless he ‘completed it daily. 

He never allowed a sentence to pass 
muster until it was as good as he could 
make it. He thought little of recasting a 
chapter in order to obtain a more lucid 
arrangement, and aalaion whatever of 
reconstructing a paragraph for the sake of 
one happy stroke or apt illustration.” He 
is said to have spent nineteen working 
days over thirty octavo pages, and ended 
by humbly acknowledgin that the result 
was not to his mind. hen, at length, 
after yleihoe revisions, he had satisfied 
himself that his writing was as good as he 
could make it, he would submit it to the 
severest of all tests, that of being read 
aloud to others... . Whenever one of his 
books was passing through the press, he 
extended his indefatigabie industry and 
his scrupulous precision to the minutest 
mechanical drudgery of the literary call- 
ing. There was no end to the trouble that 
he devoted to matters which most authors 
are only too glad to leave to the care and 
experience of their publisher. He couid 
not rest until the lines were level to 4 
hair’s breadth, and the punctuation correct 
to a comma; ‘until every paragraph con- 
cluded with a telling sentence, and every 
sentence flowed hke running water.” 


During the later years of his life, 
Macaulay sent articles on Atterbury, Bun- 
yan, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, an 
William Pitt, to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. The last of these, which is little 
more than seventy octavo es in length, 
was on hand, we are told, for t a quarters 
of a year. Early in November, 1857, he 
writes: “The plan of a good character of 
Pitt is forming in my mind;” and on the 
9h of August, 1858: “I finished and sent 
off the paper which has caused me so much 
trouble, I began it, I see, in last Novem 
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over such a trifle!” 

His fame was hardly earned. “Take a: 
hazard,” says Thackeray, “any three pager 
of the Essays or History, and, glimmering 
below the stream of the narrative, you, ap 
average reader, see one, two, three, a half 
score of allusions to other historic facts 
characters, literature, poetry, with whicb 

ou are acquainted. Your neighbor, who 
Le his reading and his little stock of litera- 
ture stowed away in his mind, shall detect 
more points, allusions, happy touches, indi 
a not only the prodigious memory and 
vast learning of this master, but the won- 
derfal industry, the honest, humble, previ- 
ous toil of this great scholar. He reads 
twenty books to write a sentence; he 
traveled a hundred miles to make a line oi 
description.” 

“My taek;” “Did my task;” “My 
task, and something over,” continually 
occur in his diary. July 28, 1850, he says, 
“To-morrow I shall begin to transcribe 
again, and to polish. What trouble these 
few pages will have cost me!” February 
6, 1854, he says: “I worked hard at 
altering the arrangement of the first three 
chapters of the third volume, What labor 
it is to make a tolerable book, and how 
little readers know how much trouble the 
ordering of parts has cost the writer!” In 
1858, he made this entry: “I read my own 
writings during some hours, and was not 
ill-pleased on the whole. Yet, alas! how 
short life, and how long art! I feel as if I 
had just begun to understand how to write ; 
and the probability is that I have very 
nearly done writing.” The next year the 

en dropped from his hand forever, leaving 
is great “ task”-work—his History— 
unfinished. 





THE HEREDITARY INFLUENCE 
OF ALCOHOL. 


[From an addressby Dr. Willard Parker,of NewY ork.] 


The hereditary influence of alcohol man- 
ifests itself in various ways. It transmits 
an appetite for strong drink to the children, 
and these are likely to have that form of 
drunkenness which may be termed par- 
oxysmal ; that is, they will go for a consid- 
erable period without indulging, placing 
restraint upon themselves, but at last all 
the barriers of self-control give way ; they 
yield to the irresistible appetite, and then 
their indulgence is extreme. The drunk- 
ard by inheritance is a more helpless slave 
than his progenitor, and the children that 
he begets are more helpless still, unless on 
the mother’s side there is engrafted upon 
them untainted stock. 


But its hereditary influence is not con- 
fined to the propagation of drunkerds. It 
prodaces insanity, idiocy, epilepsy, and 
other affections of the brain and nervous 
system, not only in the transgressor him- 
self, but in his children, and these wil! 
tranemit predisposition to any of these dis- 
eases. Pritchard and Esquirol, two great 
authorities upon the subj: ct, attribute half 
of the cases of insanity in England to the 
use of alcohol. Dr Benjamin Rush believed 
that one-third of the cases of insanity in 
this country were caused by intemperance, 
and this was long before its hereditary 
potency was adequately ae Dr. 
& G Howe attributed one-half of the cases 
of idiocy, in the state of Massachusetts, to 
intemperance, and he is sustained in his 
opinion by the moat reliable authorities. 
Dr. Howe states that there were seven 
idiots in one family where both parents 
were drunkards. One-balf of the idiots in 
England are of drunken parentage, and the 
same is true of Sweden, and ery, of 
most European countries. It is said, that 
in St. Petersburg miost of the idiots come 
from drunken parents. When alcoholiam 
does not produce insanity, idiocy, or epi- 
lepsy, it weakens the conscience, impairs 
the will, and mskes the individual the 





creature of impulse, and not of reason. Dr. | 
Carpenter regards it as more potent in| 
weakening the will and arousing the more 
violent passions than any other agent, and 
thinks it not fea tirobinhle that the habit- 
ual use of alcoholic beve , which are 
produced in such great quantities in civil- 
ized countries, has been one great cause of 
the hereditary tendency to insanity. Ina 
work on the “ Diseases of Modern Life,” 
Dr. Richardson remarks: “The solemnest 
fact of all bearing upon the physical dete- 
niorations and upon the mental aberrations 
produced by alcohol, is, that the mischief 
inflicted ty it on man, through his own act, 
cannot fail to be transmitted to those who | 
descend from him, while the ropensity to | 
its use descends also, making the evil inter- 
est compound in its totality.” 











SPECIAL OFFER ye 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





one ever made, and will be limited to the 


We will send this invaluable aid to 8 
(Regular price 19 cents.) 


In order that every Sunday-school in the land that has not seen our periodi- 
cals may have an opportunity to give them a trial, we will make to such schools the 
following reduction on three months’ subscriptions. This offer is the most liberal 


THE BAPTIST TEACHER. 


next three months ONLY. 


. 8. Teachers for 3 months for 10 Cents. 





BIBLE LESSON MONT 


Cents. (Regular price 94 cents.) 


OUR CHILDREN’S PICTURE LESSON, 


We will send 25 Copies each of the Binte Lesson Monrury and Our Car- 
DREN’S PictuRE Lesson, or 25 copies of the Reaper for 3 months for 75 


HLY, 


THE YOUNG REAPER, 





75 Cents. (Regular price 92 cents.) 


more, at the same rate. 


OUR LITTLE ONES. 


We will send 10 Copies of this popular Children’s Paper for 3 months for 


As the above offer has been made in view of introducing our periodicals, all who 
wish to avail themselves of this offer must state that they are for introduction, 
otherwise they will be charged at regular rates. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY THE ORDER. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


Any number of copies, léss or 








B. GRIFFITH, D.D.. 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ON T 
For 20 CENTS, we will send 





RIAL, 
for 3 MONTHS, ONE COPY oi 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


For 50 CENTS, we will send for 3 MONTHS, 50 COPIES of 


THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY, 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYO 





N PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE LATEST AND THE BEST 


“New Home’ 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 
AGENTS SAY: CUSTOMERS SAY: 
“ The New Home is the “The New Home is just 
easiest machine to sell ever perfect. Far superior to 
made, and gives the best any of the old pattern 
satisfaction to purchas- machines. And ils price 
ers.”* is so very low.” 
LOCAL AGENCIES WANTED. 


D.S EWING, 
1127 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AFARM:. HO 


Now Is the time to secure it. ry “ 
L4 RBS for an Acre of the BEST fend in America. 





2.000.000 ACRES 
in Eastern Nebraska now for sale. TEN YEARS’ 
CREDIT GIVEN; INTEREST ONLY SIX 


CENT. Full information sent free. Ad- 
F. DAVIS, Land Agent U. P. RL R 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Carbonse gaseous waters recommended 
SE LTZ. by all medical faction a rT bee | the 
best poaieote Ondition Served te the ve organs 





in a healthy condition these dy Sip 
they can be always hand, bei 

refreshingdrink, causing we heaviness as dues 

1ce- water. They can bh taken by themse)ves, 

or mixed with pleasant syrups. Their ase tends to 

regulate the pulse,and to keep the head clear; they 

are an auxiliary of health and temperance. Franeco- 

7 637 North 15th At., te 

natural mineral water, whieh reeves 


pay ty Mio 

r the 

dys) meg ob rey b r malerius 
and kidney diseases. Send order by postal card. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 252%. 


do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD BDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 160 8vo.pp. More complete 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the names 
circulation, and adv. i rates of several thousand 
newspapers in the Uni States and Oana, and 
contains more information ef value to an vertiser 
than can be found im any other publication. All lists 
have been carefully re and where precticable 
prices have been reduced. T' ial offers are 
numerous J dvant Be pure to 


and ' ad ars 
send for it befere spending any money in news r 
ding ttanee NSW? Aye STEN 
ADvEnTIAKG AGENTS, Times Building Philadarsnia 
SACRABENTAL SABBATHS. 


i Se Box O, Mine, New Yorn. “*S™ 


























SCROLL § W Fleetwood, Dexter, 

as A ) Lester, Centennial, 

P77] §etc., at Factory Prices. Wood & Designs, 

’ LATHES" Jig & Circular 

Saw Attachments. 

for Ama- 

= 4 teurs, Ma- 
TOOLS & BARDWAR 

chinists, Carpenters, and every Department of Me- 

chanical Trade. Send stamp for Catalogue, and 

state what kind of Tools or Machines you require 


TALLMAN & McPADDRN, 607 Market St., Philad’a. 















WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their su: style 
and workmanship. > gang 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priee $1.50, 
Toeir Nursing Corset |8 the delight of 
every mother. ~ Price, $1.75. Their new 


Fiexible Hip Corset, 
(1% bones), is warranted pot ,to break 
down ever the bins. Price, $1.25. 

Fer sale by leaving merchants, Samples 
sent by mailea receipt of price. 
Warner Pros, $51 Proadway, X.Y. 


CY S238 CIORTICON 
PigicPAVTERy ELISE 
. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


‘oF ¢onvenicnce and efliciency, for private or 
for pablic use, they stand 


ALLED 


Cireulars free. Catalogues i” cts 
Beiepticon Manusl,éth FA 75cts 
Bpecimen Scientific Slide.25 cta 


MANTELS 


Of tae latest aed mest beautiful designs, and al! ether 
Slate Werk ow beaed or made to order. 
Facvery and mas, Mo. 121 nen VE. 


JOSEPH 8. MILLER, 

Anecesaser to wane & Mile, P Pa. 

Alse — r the ce 
Ol Stew r poses. 











BARLOW’S INDIG@ BLUE. 
Best quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal measure 
D. & WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
283 North Becond Street, Philadel phia. 








From Advertisers, 


From the Star Parlor Or, Factory Ueger, Bowlt- 
' by, & Cd.. Washington, aa) v4 
It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid ns a hund 
fold,and when we have used large space on special 
occasions we have slways experienced immediate 
and profitable returns, 


{From Croft, Wilbur &Co., Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.] 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no paper has brought us so 
returns as The Sunday Schoo! Times. An adver- 
tisement inserted in its columns brought us cash 
oeeers from the larger share of ali the states in the 

nion. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 168 Broadway, New Yi 
er) ‘Behiditor of Stereopticons.—] 
It is a pleasure to me*to Inform that 

rertising in The Sunday Schoo! Times haa bean the 


most of any I have ever done without 
ex IT had seen the issue con 
my first ad ent, numerous letters 


vertisem 
me I had found a medium of the value. 

Iam glad to notice oa ren rigidly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive by ises 
f believe 


that cannot possibly be made Fogo an 
the value of your medium and good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


Prom Horace Waters 4 Dealers in Fianos, 
C ry ta aie Bast Math treet New York.—Feb- 


ruary 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
meena yo conehaet She Oindag Sehesl Thaes nb 
° we 


From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
: Philadelphia —August $1, 1877.) 

I have been much gratified with the success 
attending my adv ent in The Sunday School 
Times, and shal! avail myself in the future of that 
paper as a medium superior to any other within the 
range of my ex) 

Pinckney, 


3s A ‘or Schools and Teachers, Union 
yey York} 
the returns 
gratified from m 
feel po nye be ome 
may ay eu more from 
Sy hey isement in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. 
[From M. W. Smith, &Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, 
pan] 16, 1877.} 


.—January 16, 


More than three hundred letters were received 
from our one advertisement in TheSunday School 
Times. 


[Prom A. J. Weidener, the Centen- 


I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of 
the best mediums for many branches of 
business. I do say conscientiously that I have heard 
from my advertisement in zoey tqer fener than 
from any other paper in w ve advertised 
this seazon. 


esate 5 Meet ane $0 Romprey 


January 19, 1877.) 

It is.very gratifying these times to 
now and then a that spmeatiien teens 
posuene tens eee ae. Po 

n disappointed results 

powete ans your columns. rad 
{ Prom the Papyrograph Norwich, Conn.—January 

29, 1877 .] * 

We have received a large number of ts 


for the Papyrograph who refer to you, inclu one 
tens Eugiend. 


We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
so far, and fee] well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


{From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Co.,17 Dey St. 

New York 

It is but just to your yaluable paver, that we 
acknowledge its superior me its as an advertising 
med um, 

Hav ng thoronghly tested it, and wetched care- 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our 
advertisementin The Sunday Schoo! Time~ brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any oteer five religious »apers. Some heavy mails 
consi-ted_ largely of orders tor goods in which it 
was stated that the advertieemen was seen in The 
8 nday School Times. These orders were from ail 
parts of the country. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 
per line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter: per 
daiae'ab fallougs Spaz-enah oh 2 incstinan On ee 
an we: r cent. on 4 10 

cent. on 8 insertions 1 15 per cent. on 18 insartices, 
2 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 62 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand oy 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723 46. 


The Penn is a purely Matual Company. All of 
its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowess 
po le rates. All policies nun-ferfeitabie for their 

Endowment policies issued at life rates, 
Agents waated. Spply. to MH. &. STEPHEN«a, 
Vice-President, Chestnat St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 











1825. 1877 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. + + Assets, $1,704,481.36 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
WM, G. CROWELL, Secretary, 
JOEN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary, 


en = 


2 ELEGANT OA no two alike, with name 
10¢., postpaid. GEO. f, REED & CO,, Nassau, N.Y 
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Howto bea Magician. 





N illustrated catalogue of the best magical 
A apparatus, such as is used by all of the 
prominent magicians, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 15 cents. In case the person 
sending for acatalogue afterwards makes a pur- 
chase of any article, the cost of the catalogue may 
be deducted from the remittance. Any boy, by 
making a wise selection from this catalogue, can at 
asmall outlay of money make himself very enter- 
taining to his friends, Many pleasing and puzzling 
tricks can be easily performed by an entirely new 
beginner. The catalogue should be in the hands 
of every wide-awake boy in the land. Address 


THOMAS W. YOST, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 
Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


of Boston, the Late and Oldest Dry Goods House 
in New Kngiand. e are now offering our immense 
stock at retail, at prices lower than were ever quoted 
at wholesale tcrore the War. These unparalleled 
bargains bave crowded our immense stores with cus- 
tomers from all parts of New Fngland, and we desire 
every one in e Middle, Western and Southern 
States to take advantage of these ee greatest bar- 





JORDAN, MARSH & CC., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








IN MAY 
There will be issued in 





A series of artieles on 


RUSSIA andthe. RUSSIANS, 


m an interview with Ex-Governor ANDREW 
@. CURTIN, Ex-Minister to St. Petersburg. 
“New York Street Laborers,” 
In a series of interviews with themselves. 


fpring Planting in Garden 
and Farm. 


A SERMON EACH WEEK 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


International Sunday-School 
Leasons. 
By Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


“Letters from my Library.” 
By “ LAICUS,. 
Terms : $3.00 per annum, postage prepaid. For four 
months A, trial, $1.00, To clergymen, $2.50, Sample 
copies sent on receipt of three cent stamp. 


For sale by all newsdealers. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


Tere 


Chantangua Assembly Herald 


A forty-eight column paper in quarto form will 
be published at ae as the official organ of 
the National Sunday School Assemb)y and Scien- 
tific Congress from June, 1878, monthly, through 
the year and daily Mewes bsingteds, through 
the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
year. This r will contain exact steno- 

raphic reports of all the ake eye, of the 
y Psa hy including all the scientific and literary 
lectures and sermons, and also reports of class 
instruetions, drills, etc., eto. 


REV. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 
Rey. J. H. Vincent, D.D., will edit a depart- 
ment of Normal Class work, and Rey, L. H. 
Bugbee, D.D., President of Allegheny College, 
has been engaged to prepare a commentary or 
analysis of the Intermational Sunday-school les- 
sons for each Sunday of the year for this paper. 
Twenty thousand copies of the paper were 
issued asan advance sheet on April 8 which 
contain a large amount of information in regard 
to the Assembly to be held in August next. 
Subscription price (postage paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, $1.60. 
When 5 or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time, $1.40. 
Single copies, 6 cents each. 
For advertising, subscriptions, or 


copies, address 
M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





single 


Shopping Without Leaving Home. 


This will ensure you 
the same attention 
you would receive 
if you made your 


If you cannot come to Philadelphia and 
visit the Grand Depot in person, 
write a letter or postal 
card, thus :-— 














purchases in per- 
son at our coun- 
ters. Postage 
on Goods sent 
out is one cent 
an ounce. 


SPRING, 1878, 
Wladefihaa March. “7 











Moddaw’ 
ORDER DEPARTMENT a 
is now fully organized and in Wy eweleor! th, Samp ls) 

perfect working order for the prompt 
transaction of small or large business. 
Samples promptly forwarded by mail. 
Orders filled on receipt of amount, or 


packages sent by express, C. O. D. 


—SPRING, 1878,— 


Opens with a larger and better assortment 


‘dts dvs 
(Sr fan 
John Wanamaker, 13th & Market, Philad’a. 


of every variety of Goods than we have 








ever before offered. 











A REMARKABLE WORK! 


A MIRACLE IN STONE; 


OR THE | 


GREAT PYRAMID OF EGYPT. | 
BY JOSEPH A. SEISS, D.D. ; | 
| 


BEAUTY for ASHES 


By the Rev. Alexander Dickson, 
Author of “ALL ABOUT JESUS,” 
12mo. $2.00. 


The 4th Edition of ‘ALL ABOUT JESUS.” $2.00. 


THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY, 


By the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. 
6 fine illustrations. 16mo. $1.25. 


By the same author: 


12mo, cloth, extra, black and gold, - 1.25. 


“Dr. Seiss’ work is more fascinating than any 
romance.”— The Churehman, N.Y. ‘We recommend 
this remarkable book to every one who wishes to 
inform his own mind, or to instruct others, and hope it | 
may be widely circulated." — Epis Recorder. “One | 
of the most instructive books we have ever read.”— 
Evening Traveller, Boston. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





naGeusl Caan, OVEN. -----c.ccecsc-ocsed $7 50 NOW READY! 
The Woeder Case. 6 vols..........---------- 75] MRS H. B. STOWH’S NEW NOVEL! 
Rays from the Sum.............. -----------+---- 13 
Little and Wise. Rev. W. W. Newton...... 1% 





Poganuc People: 


THEIR LOVES AND LIVES. 
With Lilustrations by Frederieks and White. 
New and handseme cover design. CLOTH, $1.80. | 


MRS. STOWE’S OTHER STORIES. 
ovens Reduced! Cloth binding, uniform with “ Poganuc 
eople.” 
My Wile and I. Illustrations. $1.75; new $1.60. 


‘ 5 We and Our Neighbors. Lilustrations. $1.75; now §1.60. 
a Send for eur New Catalogue of Books fer the Betty's Bright Idea. Illustrations. Remains 75 certs. 


Young. 

od Sold by all booksellers, or will be mailed, post- 
paid. on receipt of price, by 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 27 Park Place. N.Y, 


By the author of the 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 


16mo. $150. 


& 
23 








Ss. 8. Libraries ys on favorable terms, and 
with great care in the selection, both from our own 
list and thatof other Publishing Houses and Societies. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 





‘$7 


| Oble's Voyage 


ITY 


$370 Parior Organ for oniy $97.50 





Sd 


a 


ORCA Celebrated Musical Telephonic,) 
BEATTY be Walnut Case,with elegant new 
style French Veneering, Paneling, &c. Whree Set 
Reeds, thirteen (13) Stops, two Grand Knee Swells, 
weight when boxed, over 350 Ibs. Regular Retail 
Price $370, a@-ForCash with Order, I will sell this 
beautiful instrument in order to have this my very 
latest New Style Organ introduced at once,for 
only $97.50. Money refunded and freightcharges' 
a i. = way, if it is in any(way unsatifac-' 
~) Fu warranted for?ige , 
por pe 5 ER an much informa’ton about 
2 nos an an NT FRE 
Please Address, DANISL F. BEATSY, Washinton, ef 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Aw. Wanted. Send Stamp for samples. 
National Monthly, Box 174, Washington, D.C. 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Ad- 
dress, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 

















ANTED Men and women everywhere to can- 

vaas for The Contributor, witb it's great art work, 
Life (plates alone cost #12 000, besides 
the painting). Goes everywhere. Jas. H. Earle,Boston. 


PROF. A J.SCHEM’S HISTORY of the 
WAR IN THE EAST 
Is the LIVE book for LIVE agents. Has ¥OQoctavo 
pages, 100 Engravings. Price, $3.00. Address 
D. 8. GOODSPEED, New York or Cincinnati. O. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED for the sale of the 

“ Tilustrated Lord’s Prayer,” TEN OTHER 

WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties. 
NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 

Agents are making from $2 to $15 per day. Ministers, 

Book and Picture Agents, and all out of employment, 

send Fo circular terms and be convinced 








REV. 8. T. BUCK 
Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 


az BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! 29 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, LIL, Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS! 
PROFITABLE WORK 


In canvassing for SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
perfectly delightful Sunday m ine. Unique, mat- 
ter being all original, and by the very best writers 
Fresh. bright, and spicy Ranks in literary merit with 
best secular monthlies. Two first-class serials 
begin soon, one by Epwarp Everett Hate. “A 
complete success.”— The poet Whittier. “ Has become 
a general favorite.” Hartford Courant. ee a 
a@ year. Special terms now offered. SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON, Springfield Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY o* ms WORLD: 


Embracing full end authentic accounts of every 
pat on of ancient and modern times. end including a 
history of the rise and fall of the Grek and Roman 
Empires, the growth of the natiens of mode n Exu- 
rope, the middle . the crusader, the feudal! system, 














SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL 


“Unsurpassed as a help tothe study of the Inter- 
national m_ = any teacher whose time of 
preparation is limited it is indispensable.” ‘“ It con- 
tains notes suited to teachers of both advanced and 

rimary classes; has Bible references printed in full. 


530 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





True Economy in the fe rene of a Dictionary, is to 
get the BEST, the STANDARD. 
Send One Doliar for the Pocket Edition of _ 


. t is equal to a commentary, dictionary, and maps 
. combined.” Such is the testimony from every section. 
Only sixty-five cents a year for aushe copy. Clubs of 
: six or more, fifty-five cents each. Address, 
EN NELSON & ranaie. Publishers, 


Contains 18.000 Words, Rules of Spelling, ay, New York. 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures ; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
etc., from the Greek, Latin, and Modern Lan- 
uu Morocco Tucks, Gilt edges. For sale 
€y dealers generally, or by mail, on receipt 
of $1.00. 4 
IVISON, BtAKRRMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PuBLISHERS WERBSTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 








BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 
COMPLETE EDITION, Tue LaTEsT aND Brest. 
1600 Super-royal Octavo Pages. IWustrated. 


Commended by the ablest divines of all denomina- 
tions. Dr. Vincent says: * It is the cream of the Com- 
mentaries, and a marvel of cheapness.” Dr. McCosh 





useful to pemer and people. 
Price within the reach of everybody. 
Agents wanted. For full particulars address 
8S. 8. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


ENDLESS PUNISHMENT, 
Scriptural Argument for and Reasonableness of 
Future Endless Punishment. 

By Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D. 2mo. $1.00. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 





CARDS SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUF- 
FORD’S SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine 
Arte, 14) to 147 Franklip St., Boston, Mase 











In ordering anything advertised in this 
paper,'you wul oblige the publisher as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 


A sixteen-page 


THE SERMONIZER. 


Hoop the eee Cas yom fers one eee by monthlg for 
using our Moth bags, sine : lor 10 cen ; 

preaehers.. Brimful of homiletical matter, fresh and 
36x21 for 16 cents, mall full of life; 5@ eents a year; sample, 6c. Rev. S. T. 


“SS . D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EVEL1’S classified reference catalogue of 8. 8. 


Buck, Milton, Northtimbeflanud Co., Pa. 











advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


‘ precan hig iy 4 BIBLE. 
supplies iree to any address. F. 11. Revell, Chitago Thos. Nelson @& Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y, 


says: “It is the work of bighly competent scholars, | 


the reformation, the discovery amd settlement of the 
New World, etc. ete. 

It contains 672 fine bistorical engravings and 
1260 large double column peges, and is the most 
| complete History of the World ever published It 
sells at sight. Send fur specimen p: and extra 
| terms to Agents. and see why it sells faster than any 
other book. Address 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging Baskets, Rus- 
tie Vases, Rustic Se’ 
Rustic Chairs, Bi 
Houses, Window Gardens, 
Portable Flower Stands, 
Rustic Designs of all de- 
scriptions manufactured 
and for sale. 

Florists’ supplies 
IN GENERAL 
This Hanging Basket in 
five sizes, 8. 9'4, lls, and 
15 inches in diameter. 
Price. 75c., $1, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50, sent express to 
any part of the U. S., on 

receipt of price. 

Send stamp for Ilustra- 

Catalogue. 


Rustic Mfg. Co., 


29 FULTON S8T., 
New York City, 


Please state what paper 
you saw this in. 


MONEY soey bane Sa igeezg ce 
& D. K. Hatrren. Peo! wn, 




















Sacramental Sabbaths. 


